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“A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE,’ THE NEW PLAY AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
Madame, you make me the tappiest of men! 
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t ly prove the rule. ‘To some it 
blasphemous to exclude golf, but i 
England at least, has not been long enough 
1 to be considered permanent. A game, like a 
t be pronounced ire until after the second 
\ play kuurr and spell”? now, or knows 
1¥ Tecan remember when it had a column 
/ ll to itself. Our acquaintance with 
popular ‘Bumble Puppy is to-day so 
most of us, thanks to ‘* Pembridge” (the 
} rous writer on gam imagine it to be a kind 
whist. What has become of croquet, the 
ration of which was once heard from a thousand 


m told that in some desolate places on the earth 


being made to resuscitate it, but one might 


to revive the mastodon. Even lawn tennis, 


l up by golf, and insulted by the votaries of football 
t were a referee, has now but a precarious and 

jate existence. La Crosse was started under the 
t auspices, but withers on this alien soil; and, 
whither has fled Les Grdce beloved of our 


girlhood ? 


mains with us, though all our young 


i their As to ‘*‘ travelling picquet,” 
the name re 
und some 


old ones once shared its simple joys. 


It was an amusement invented to beguile the tedium of 
s, and consisted in simply count- 
One player took 


Lor carriage Journey 
the living objects on either hand. 
ide, his opponent the other: birds except magpies) 
® excluded ; 
ted as t 
i dead d 


a flock of sheep or a drove of bullocks 
n: the game 
mkey, three magpies, or a cat looking out of 
The objection to it was that it 


was one hundred, and he who 


window, won it at once. 
s nedessary to put great confidence in your opponent; 
had: to call out the objects he counted, but you were 


‘ould not satisfy yourself 
It was 


rfain hé saw them, and you 
ip tlie point without neglecting your own side. 
not thought wrong in passing through a village at night 
to call jont “Fire”; this brought every night-cap to the 
window, and made a fine score. But a coach journey was 
i tedious business. Just at first, when we started in the 
inshine after breakfast, there was a great elevation of 
spirits, and the samé thing occurred after the .midday 
dinner; but in the meanwhile we grew very weary, and if 
it was wet or cold, exceedingly cross. People ‘fell out ’’— 
und sometines fell off—on the top of a coach much more 
thin in a railway carriage. There was less change of 
companionship, and less room for the limbs. One hears 
old people extolling coach travel, as they do their school- 
time, not because they liked it, but because it was associated 
with their youth. 


As regards ** sitting-down games,”’ by-the-bye, there is 
said to be a revival of double acrostics. This is indeed 
alarming news, Like allegory, they always gave me the 
headache, besides inflicting a painful sense of mental 
inferiority. Many persons paid them great attention, but 
quite unintelligent ones were also much more successful 
with them than I was. The game bécame at last a public 
nuisance, and strangers used to ask one for a “light” as 
coolly as though it were a wax vesta. At an earlier date in 
the history of persecution we were similarly pestered by 
charades. “If these things are made at all,” wrote 
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last, ho 
about that 
of course Tam ruined, but why have no calls been 
made on me, as on every body ‘*The fact is, 
Madam,” he re pli d; ‘it has all turned for the best, 
but I never did I paid you the interest, but 1 
kept the was not a 
right thing to do, | confess, but it has 
destruction! You have lost nothing beyond the 


thousand pounds, which circumstances over which I have 


owever, to be 
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> came, and even the third, and 


of the invitations. She 
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i client with no effects? At 
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prevent : 
‘* Don’t mention it,” cried the lady, with tears of joy; and 


my 


spoke of him not as “ my solicitor,” 


ever afterwards she 


but ‘* my preserver.’ 


The story of the poor Haileybury boy who committed 
suicide on the railway to escape from his ‘school tormentors 
is a sad one, but it has some mitigating circumstances. Ie 
does not accuse his persecutors of pers mal violence, of the 
brutality which two generations ago pervaded half the 
schools in this country. Nothing is more encouraging to 
those who desire the happin« ss of their fellow-creatures 
than the contrast between our sons’ views of their schools 
and that of their There doubtless 
many sturdy lads who did not much mind what was done 
to them, but those who were physically weak, or of a 


grandfathers. were 


sensitive organisation, often suffered terribly. The causes of 
cruelty in youth were misunderstood, or not thought worthy 
of investigation, and many a lad had reason to regard his 
schooldays as the most miserable of his existence. Now 
there is seldom a Black Monday for our boys. Of course, 
they prefer idleness to doing lessons, but their school-time 
is as ‘jolly’ as their holidays. This 
difference in the happiness of twenty-five per cent. of the 
population. As to the Haileybury case, the boys men- 
tioned in the last letter of their victim were not, at all events, 
of the old class of school bully: they seem to have been 
less cruel than malignant, though they pursued their 
antagonism with a persistency that to adults is nearly 
incredible. It is almost impossible to doubt that the 
victim was unfortunately sensitive. The idea of his 
‘‘opinions about Crete” being the origin of his perse- 
That anyone 


means a vast 


cution suggests something mentally amiss. 
with our present knowledge of Turks and Cretans 
should be enthusiastic about either of them is amazing, 
and still more astonishing in a schoolboy. Nevertheless, 
the reflection cannot but occur to us that if the life of a 
prefect at Haileybury can be made so intolerable, that 
of a small boy who is unpopular must be still more unenvyi- 
able. The Head Master's exculpatory letter is by no means 
conclusive. ‘‘ The boy did,” he writes, ‘‘ what no school- 
boy in his right mind would do: he deliberately, and with 
nothing to gain, accuses three companions of cruelty.” 
Boys are notoriously more 
Moreover, 


But why ‘‘ no schoolboy ” ? 
passionate and less calculating than men. 
there was something to gain, and what counts for a good 
deal with most people—namely, the punishment of his 
persecutors ; at the same time, as I have already said, it 
is probable that his mind was unhinged. 


It is curious, considering the very limited supply of 
metaphors at the disposal of our divines, that they have made 
no.use of asparagus. I don’t remember a ‘“‘ head ” of it in 
any sermon. Flesh is “ grass,” we are told, but even in tho 
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stories which Margaret 


Wisdom of 


meclusions. In 
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marriage state should honestly 


reader is left v his own ¢ 
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is to whether 


for example, the question is 


a couple before entering the 


confess to one another 


their previous peccadilloes--make, in fact, a clean breast 


+ 


of it. This is a custom hich may be prevalent 
mnong our authoress’s acquaintances, or, perhaps, even 
generally in the United States, but is certainly here very 


uncommon, ‘Did you tell him all?” was an inquiry 
put toa famous actress on her marriage by a lady friend, 
** Everything.” ‘*What courage, my dear, and what a 
memory ! But even for anybody, of cither sex, whole- 


sale confession would be rather embarrassing, nor does one 


see any necessity for it, unless, indeed, one has done some- 
thing the evil consequences of which have yet to come. 
The Rev. William West thought differently; he was so 
scrupulous, well principled, and religious (though, it must 
be added, a prig), that he felt that 
his Amy without telling her of a certain flaw in his past, 


though he had mad ample r¢ paration for it, there 


he could not marry 
and 
Cc uld be ho possible evil consequences, Shiu is a se nsible 
young woman, and hear about it. 
** William,” said in a think a 


woman has any business with a good man’s life in thi 


has no wish to 


low voice, ‘* I do not 


she 


past. Lam nota young girl. I am old enough to know 
that a man’s hfe and a girl's life are different. Don't tell 
me. I love you.” This does not satisfy the self-conscious 


sinner, and seems to make his confession 


strange to say 
easier to him 

* You are not like other women; that sin the) wom 
does not forgive. And yet it is so much more pardon: than 
other sins! More purdonable, dear, than what I want to 





some 
tell you.”’ 

She drew a quick breath and smiled. “ Ah,’’ she said, 
‘I’m glad itis not that! ’’ Her relicf was so apparent that 
he realised how au tercly weet her fac had been as she 


forgave him. 

‘Go on and te!l me,”’ she said ; 
anything.’’ 

* That would have been the hardest thing to forgive 7°’ he 
asked her. She flashed a look of pride at him. 

* The things I could not forgive, you could not do!” 

This made him glow. Atter all, who would not 
anything, to be met by such confident love as this 

‘This happened long ago, Amy, when I was nineteen. I 
forged a check for five hundred dollars.’’ 

‘* Forged!’ Her lips fell apart ; she ss 
The reader will not be surprised, but the Rev. William 
West was quite Not to a youthful 
intrigue und yet to be shocked at such a little departure 
him. 


‘Tam not afraid to hear 


confess 


it staring at him. 


astonished. mind 


seems strange to 


from rectitude as forgery very 
Perhaps the authoress wishes to show the want of pro- 
portion in the minds of most divines as regards their view 
of the sins of passion and those arising from deeper causes ; 
but, at all 


obtuseness— 


events, he manifests a most singular moral 


“That is all, dear; now you will forget it. You know my 
life as you do your own.”’ 
When 


roes on, 


cries bitterly ‘‘ Forget it!” this poor creature 

‘I was but twenty-three, a divinity student; 
it was for a mercenary woman; but I ought not to 
have told you that.” ‘* What! about the woman? As 
if that mattered.” Then he begins to understand that 
even in a woman’s eyes forgery is worse than flirta- 
tion. It will seem to most people incredible not only 
that any man should be such an but that 
any well-principled person at twenty-three, or any other 
age, should have committed a forgery. The story concludes 
with the question, ‘‘ Was West a fool ora saint?” This 
the reader will have no difficulty in answering, and may 
even suggest the addition, ‘‘or a bit ofaknave?” Atall 
events, Mr. West’s experience was not encouraging to con- 
fession on the part of those about to marry. The other 
stories are illustrations of similar moral problems. Whether 
it is right to take money, though offered for charitable 
purposes, which has been wrongfully acquired ? Whether 
it is well to marry “for love” with those below us in 
station ? and, Whether the lives of those who are the cause 
of moral degradation should be prolonged by the efforts of 
philanthropy ? These matters, usually written about in the 
dullest fashion, are here invested with interest by a writer 
who knows her business. 


she 


also 


ass, 
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OUR JLUUSTRATIONS. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE PROCESSION, 
If but the proverbial ** Queen’s Weather” smile upon its 
pomp, the royal procession through the heart of London 
on the Day of Jubilee will form one of the most 
brilliant pageants in history. Princes and delegates 
of royalty from all parts of the civilised world and 
civic and military representatives of every section of 
her Majesty’s Empire will take part in the stately 
ceremonial of the day, and pass through the streets 
of the Metropolis in the great procession. Our Supple- 
ment this week illustrates the route ippointed for the 
long cortege, of which the first section will have 
reached the middle of the Strand by the time the 


Queen takes her place in her State carriage at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The total distance to be traversed by the 
procession is six miles and this long route will be lined 
throughout by troops and mounted police, the total number 
of troops either thus employed or forming part of the pro- 
cession being approximately estimated at fifty thousand. 
The first halt in the triumphal progress will be made at 





THE QUEEN’S FIRST STATE VISIT TO 


Temple Bar, the entrance to the City. Here the cere- 
monial will have much in common with that described 
below in connection with the Queen’s first visit to the 
City, which is illustrated on this page. The Lord Mayor will 
present the pearl sword of civic state to her Majesty, and, 
after receiving it back again from the City’s Sovereign, will 
ride bareheaded before the royal carriage to St. Paul’s. The 
solemn service of thanksgiving before the great entrance of 
the Cathedral will occupy about twenty minutes, and the 
procession will then resume its way to the Mansion House. 
A brief halt will then be made, that the Queen may receive 
an address of congratulation from the citizens of London, 
and the procession will then pass onward over London 
Bridge to the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Southwark, 
where another stoppage will be made, in order that the 
Queen may receive from Cardinal Vaughan and the Duke 
of Norfolk the address of her Roman Catholic subjects. 
This will be the last halting-place on the return to Buck- 
ingham Palace, where her Majesty is expected to arrive 
soon after two o’clock, and within three hours of the time 
of her setting forth upon her triumphal journey through 
the midst of some million and a half of her loyal subjects. 
THE QUEEN’S FIRST VISit TO THE CITY. 
In view of the approaching celebration of the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee, it is interesting to recall the pomp and 
circumstance of the earlier State pageants of her Majesty’s 
long reign, and of these none, perhaps, are more note- 
worthy in the preseat connection than the Qneen’s first 
State visit to the City of London, with its points of 
resemblance to the procession appointed for June 22 and 
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its other points of divergence from the ceremonial of the 
same occasion. The Queen’s visit to the City on the first 
Lord Mayor’s Day after her accession was, fittingly enough, 
the earliest State pageant of importance in her Majesty’s 


reign. ‘The occasion was one of tremendous enthusiasin, 
Curiosity regarding the young Sovereign was on tip-toe 
and her Majesty was, as it were, on trial 

At two o'clock the procession, which took fifteen 
minutes to pass any given point, left “the new Palace 
in Pimlico,” as it was then popularly named, and pro- 
ceeded by Hyde Park Corner, Piccadilly, St. James’s 
Street, Pall Mall, the Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, 


and Cheapside, to the Guildhall. Her Majesty rode in 
that ancient State coach, painted by Cypriani, which is 
still the greatest curiosity at the Royal Mews. With the 
Queen, as on all State occasions, rode the Mistress of the 
Robes, the Duchess of Sutherland, and the Master of the 
Horse, the Earl of Albemarle. ‘The Queen, our lady 
readers will be interested to note, wore a dress of pink silk 
shot with silver; the Duchess was in silver and blue. In 
Pall Mall the State carriages were joined by the procession 
of her Majesty’s Judges and the carriage of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, next to the Queen, received the loudest 
plaudits from the populace. 

‘rom a State procession one does not ¢ xpect humour. 
That was supplied, however, by the civic reception at 
Temple Bar, where the Fathers of the City afforded sport 
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to the irreverent by appearing for the nonce as cayaliers. 
Before the arrival of the procession the Mayor and Alder- 
men assembled in Child’s Banking - house, and then 
proceeded to the Middle Temple, where steeds were in 
waiting. Having mounted, the civic dignitaries rode forth, 
their chargers managed by grooms, to take post on the 
City side of the Bar. They wore their robes and chains 
and carried white wands, which some ventured to use for 
the correction of their mounts. 

When the royal procession arrived at the closed barrier, 
her Majesty, following the ancient usage, had to sue for 
admission. ‘This was granted by the Lord Mayor, the 
H{on. John Cowan, who, having dismounted, presented the 
sword of civic state. This, however, her Majesty was 
pleased not to accept, declaring it to be in loyal and trusty 
hands. Thereupon the Lord Mayor again sought saddle- 
tree, and, bearing the sword aloft, fell in immediately in 
front of the royal coach and marshalled his Sovereign 
the rest of the way to the Guildhall. His courtly 
conduct and his excellent horsemanship were remem- 
bered to his credit for many a day, At the Guildhall 
the reception, although magnificent, was outdone by the 
banquet and. concert which followed. At eight o'clock 
the Queen returned to Buckingham Palace in a “ dress- 
carriage,” the State coaches having been dismissed after 
the iirst procession. : 

For a more detailed account of the ceremonial of the 
day, our readers are referred to an interesting article on 
‘* State Pageants of the Victorian Era,” in the Diamond 
Jubilee Number of the Lnglish Illustrated Magazine, which 
forms a valuable souvenir of the many great developments 
in English life which her Majesty’s long reign has 
witnessed. 
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“A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE,” AT 
THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Mr. Sydney Grundy is one of the happiest of tr inslator 
adaptors. In ‘*A Pair of Spectacles” he impr ved 
upon Labiche. ‘‘ A Marriage of 
adaptation of that kind, but it is a spirited Inglish version 
of the elder ‘Un Mariage sous Louis XV.” ‘The 
English, no doubt, is s ircely i correct equivalent of the 
original, Mr. attempted to translate 
the French into diction which exactly corresponds w.th 
the artificial manners of the pe riod, The dialogue 
is curiously modern. When a gentleman in the piece 
is asked whether a certain lady is witty, he replies that she 
is ‘‘slangy,”’ and the expression is uot inapplicable at 
times to Mr. Grundy’s very free diction. But what the 
translation may lack in accuracy it gains unquestionably 
in spirit and lucidity. If it were technically faultless 1t 
would probably spoil the very considerable pleasure 
it gives to the public. Here is a set of people acting 
on motives which may have been natural enough 
under Louis XV., but are certainly unnatural ow. 
By making everybody talk an artificial jargon, Mr. 
Grundy would have robbed the play of all pretension 
to life. As it is, there is not a dull moment in four 
acts; and though Mr. Terriss and Mr. Cyril Maude 
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use the idioms of a Pall Mall club, hopelessly out of 
keeping with powder and breeches, who is any the worse ? 
Mr. Terriss is the newly married husband of his cousin, 
for whom, at first, he cares no more than husbands 
usually cared for their wives under Louis XV. Sho 
is fresh from a convent, where she has been in the 
habit of mild love-making with Mr. Cyril Maude, who 
came pretty often to visit his sister. Grasping this situa- 
tion quite early, the husband is disposed to use his wife's 
love-affair as a set-off to his amour with a certain Marquise 
who is not seen, but is always sending letters which are 
delivered in the most public way. The wife, nettled by 
all this, accepts Mr. Maude’s escort to a masked ball, 
where her husband conducts the Marquise; there is some 
talk of annulling the marriage; but everything ends 
happily when Mr. Terriss discovers that his wife is jealous 
of him, and that, on the whole, she is the prettier woman 
of the two. Not a very ingenious story, perhaps, but 
carried off by some amusing situations, smart lines, and 
bright acting. There is a French maid excellently played 
by Miss Adrienne Dairolles, who has no superior in this 
kind of part, and whose native accent is a tower of strength 
to Mr. Grundy’s translation. Miss Dairolles explains 
the art of flirtation .to the wife in the best played 
scene of the comedy. Miss Winifred Emery is admirable 
in the naiveté of the bride, whose conventual simplicity so 
quickly learns the alphabet of intrigue, as practised under 
Louis XV. Mr. Cyril Maude is a quaint coxcomb, Mr. 
Sydney Valentine is forcible as a moralising uncle, and 
Mr. William Terriss is gay, confident, but a trifle loud and 
heavy of speech. The part of the husband is a part for 
Mr. Wyndham ; but nobody has yet discovered any resem- 
blance between these two popular actors. 







































In ‘‘ Harvard Stories,” as in *‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” you 
learn what the American comic papers are continually 
sugvesting the extravagant lm portance attached toathleties 
generally, but especially to football, mn the American 
Universities. The football match in ‘‘ Harvard Stories,” 
| evel nothing like so exciting to read as the boat- 
race, in which the Harvard crew were beaten owing to an 
wcident, that called out the extraordinary heroism of its 
vict In a note Mr. Post assures us that the incident 
really occurred. The leading champion of the Harvard 
I who had appeared to go all to pieces when the race 
was half through, fainted at its close. It was then found 
that he ‘* had broken his sliding-seat before the two-mile 
flag was reached, and had rowed the last half of the race 






sliding back and forth on the sharp steel tracks, that cut 
into him at every stroke! I fear one would have to be not 
only a Harvard man, but a very young Harvard man, to 
enjoy the majority of these stories. 














** Rast-End Idylls,” on the other hand, is a volume for 
ul readers, but especially for the readers of those grimy, 
gruesome, and powerful tales of London slums which have 
had such a vogue. Mr. St. John Adcock’s dramatic tales 
of Kast-End romance and heroism will effectively take 
away the exceeding bitter taste left in the mouth by those 
pessimist chroniclers of horrors. Obviously, too, our 
author knows the East-End quite as well as its detractors, 
while he does not make their mistake of painting with a 
unrelieved He often black cloud 
whereon to paint his rainbow. 
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Cornwall is a more natural scene for an idyll than the 
Kast-Knd, and more charming even than any of Mr. 
St. John Adcock’s tales is Mr. Charles Lee’s ** The Widow 
Woman.” All the personages are so life-like as to appear 
portraits, while their ovine and bovine courtships are 
described with irresistible humour. Shaving is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to wooing, even with the ladies! At 
least, the Widow Woman, no less than her suitors, clears 
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If good Americans when they die go to Paris, European 
maidens and millionaires should be rewarded after death 
for their virtue by translation to the States. When, how- 
ever, as in Mr. Richard Harding Davis's delightful 
‘Soldiers of Fortune,” the maidens are the daughters of 
an American millionaire, their felicity is supreme. There 
are two such sister goddesses in ‘ Soldiers of Fortune” 
with whom its hero falls in love successively, and the moral 
of the shifting of his affections from the elder to the 
younger sister is one that few women need to learn—the 
flattery of sympathy. ‘The elder, a divine but conventional 
young woman, thinks more of her suitor’s position than of 
his character, and therefore makes little of his engineering 
triumphs. The younger, thinking the nature of a man’s 
work important only as it affects his nature, wins his heart 
by her enthusiastic sympathy with his professional feats. 
Of the hero himself we get a finer idea through Mr. 
Gibson's illustrations than even through the narrative of 
his exploits. Indeed, we found a difficulty in following 
his heroic exploits as leader of the counter revolution 
in Olancho; but in Mr. Gibson’s superb illustrations 
he looks all and more than all that such a hero should be. 
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OFFICER IN CHARGE, LIEUTENANT COX. 

the deck for action with the help of a razor; and though 
you share Sir Hugh Evans's prejudice against ‘‘ a ’oman 
with a great peard,” Mrs. Pollard’s divine magnanimity 
makes‘her the real heroine of this charming little tale. 


We are glad to see that singularly fine novel, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Keith's Crime,” in a sixth edition, adorned by a striking 
imaginary portrait of the lady by the Hon. John Collier. 
Mrs. Clifford, in a preface, explains that the novel was, 
what it always seemed to us to be, an inspiration. She 
wrote, she says, as ‘‘a breathless spectator, on my knees 
or while I walked up and down, listening and seeing and 
feeling as if unknown-—always unknown to herself—she 
used my pen to tell the desperation and the anguish which 
drove her to that last act.” 


Mr. James Payn’s ingenious and delightful ‘‘ The 
Disappearance of George Driffell,” has also appeared in 
a new edition, and can be recommended to those who 
prefer the vlasticity, geniality, animal spirits, and go of 
youth to the dismal and cynical studies of débutants who 
seem to have lived as long and as hopelessly as ‘‘ The 
Wandering Jew.” 


In Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ The Plattner Story” you have 
a probable and terrible picture of future retribution. In 
this, as in all the other wildly imaginative flights in the 
volume, Mr. Wells almost induces in the reader a faith 
like that of Tertullian, ‘ Credo quia impossibile.” We 
presume it is rather a lapse of memory than of taste in 
Mr. Wells to name his odious and ridiculous minor poet 
‘*Aubrey Vair.” 


_ The odious part of this poet—that of a selfish seducer— 
is played by a dramatist in a really admirable novel by 
Mr. Leonard Merrick, ‘‘One Man’s View.” The sole 
fanlt to be found with it is a failure to lead up artistically 
either to the heroine’s seduction or to the death of her 
seducer. In all other respects ‘‘One Man’s View” is a 
clever, original, and interesting novel. 

















COLONIAL TROOPS 


FOR THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE 
It is at Chelsea Barracks 
that the curious medley of 
soldiery representing various 
races of men, African, Asiatic, 
Polynesian, Australasian, and 
American, enlisted in the 
local military or armed police 
forces of different colonial 
provinces of the ubiq utous 
British Empire, affords just 
now a lively and interesting 
sight. They were paraded 
and inspected by the Duke 
of Connaught there on Tues- 
day ; and though each con- 
tingent musters only a few 
men, perhaps less than a 
score, the diversity of their 
appearance, but rather in the 
physique of the men them- 
selves, in their complexion 
and make of body, and their 
natural temperament, than 
in their uniforms and equip- 
ments, is the more obviously 
displayed. An exception to 
this remark will, of course, 
be understood in the case of 
such Colonial militia and 
Volunteer corps as have been 
formed by the European 
settlers or born Australians, 
for instance, of British race, 
like the New South Wales 
Lancers and Mounted Rifles, 
concerning whose appearance 
it may at once be observed 
that they are mostly taller 
and more finely grown than 
the average of men in the 
southern and western coun- 


ties of England, as well as in some of our manufacturing 
towns. This may be partly the effect of a more genial 
climate and open-air habits of life. 
Lancers, who arrived in England last week, muster thirty- 
two, including the officers, Lieutenants Cox, King, and 
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Scots Greys. In the tropical 
regions, where the white men 











are extremely few compared 
with the negro population, 
native armed police must be 
employed, or men of non- 
Muropean races whose fidelity 
can be relied upon must be 
imported from another part 
of the same region, able con- 
stantly to endure its climate 
without danger to then 
health. This expedient 1s 
resorted to in the West Indies 
and on the West Coast of 
Africa. The excellent negro 
troops called the West India 
Regiment, a regular military 
force, one battalion of which 
is always stationed on the 
West African coast, will not, 
of course, be confounded with 
the merely local bodies of 
armed police, from ‘Trinidad 
and from British Guiana, 
shown in our present Illus- 
trations, or with the Sierra 
Leone Frontier Police and 
similar constabulary ; these 
may be available occasion- 
ally in aid of important 
military expeditions, but can 
scarcely rank as part of the 
Queen’s Army. In British 
North Borneo there isa police 
formed of Dyaks, the abori- 
ginal race of that island, 
formerly under Malay rule, a 
ferocious population of tribal 
savages, addicted to head- 
hunting for the sake of pas- 








FRONTIER POLICE, 


Timothy ; their uniform is of a brownish grey cloth with 
silyered facings, a red and yellow belt, a ‘‘ cowboy ” hat 
jauntily adorned with a bunch of cock’s feathers, brown 
and dark brown gloves; 
sabre; horses will be lent them by the 


The New South Wales 
leather top-boots, 
lance and a heavy 


time, and for their pride in its 

sanguinary trophies as proofs 

of manhood. There are fifteen 
of them in this mixed collection of warriors from remote 
lands now in London; they are smart little fellows, in 
brown holland uniforms, with bright red caps, and do not 
seem particularly dangerous, having learnt a lesson of 
civilisation so far as to restrain the homicidal instinct. 
























BRITISH NORTH BORNEO POLICE: 


RAFFLES 


Photogr iphs by Lascelles and Co. 
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t! te | nel J 1 Hlewett, of Glamorganshire 

| l nthe Royal Engineers clo 
fou thre irs ago, after being educated at Chelten- 

( ‘ nd the Wool h Academy Ilis knowledg 

f ul nee brought h to the front in 1875, wher 
he w ip} ted to the post of ¢ mandant in the Royal 
M ry ( t Whur Ontario, and after holding 
t] in that capacity for nine years, he came home to take 
» the appointment of Colonel on the Commanding Staff 

t Devonport. Dour years ago he w moved from Devon 
port to Chatham, to be Commandant of the School oi 


Militar Engineering in that town, where he remained 


his p tion to Woolwich in April 1895. Ile was 
buried with military honours at Gillingham on Tuesday 
| 
Lady Warwicl Jubilee party at Warwick Castle was 
im ‘ The attractions, many and varied, 
led) perform elephants and the Blue Hungarian 
Band But nothing was so popular a the delineation 
of handwriting by a lady engaged a in expert in this 
dl t t of character-reading. For three hours she 
irrounded by a crowd clamorous for self-knowledge. 
\ ng the many tendencies noted as belonging to the 
] r hould certainly be included the increase 
fi rest in all rts of divination and thought-reading, 
in pa try and in fortune-telling, which has marked the 
Victorian era, The wise woman and the astrologist who 
flourished in the days of the Stuarts have very close repre- 
entatives and successors to-d ty, quite as popul ir at garden- 
parties in London as they are at fétes such as Lad) 


Warwick’s in the provinces, 


The many social functions of this said to 
be likely to lead to a specially long list of engagements to 
marry. The Marquis of Waterford (Royal Horse Guards 
gallantly heads the list, his future wife being Lady Beatrix 
Fitzmaurice, youngest daughter of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Lansdowne. 


rhe representative of Leo XIII. at the Jubilee 
festivities will be Monsignor Sambucetti. He speaks 
English fluently, but with a slightly American accent, as is 
natural; for it was in the United States that he learned 
our language. Like Monsignor Ruffo-Scilla in 1887, the 
will be the guest of the Duke of Norfolk in 
St. James's Square. A reception in his honour will be 
piven by the Duke of Norfolk, another by the Marquis of 
Bute, and another by Cardinal Vaughan. The delegate 
brings to the Queen from his master not only an autograph 
let‘er, but the present ef a piece of furniture. 


Season are 


delegate 


Lady Astley, who has died at Brighton after a long 
illness, was a grand-daughter of the eighth Duke of 
St. Albans. She did not outlive by many years her 
husband, Sir John Astley, who twenty-five years ago 
was perhaps the most popular and the most admired man 
in London clubland. 


\t the Battle of Domokos a Swedish lieutenant, Robert 
Sinclair, was among the killed. As his name denotes, he 
had ties with Scotland, being himself a left-handed member 
of the family which has the Earl of Caithness at its head ; 
and he was not the only one of his race who took service 
under the Swedish flag. In Norway, too, there is the 
popular Sinclair ballad, recounting the killing of some 
three hundred Scottish soldiers, who, partly under George 
Sinclair, landed in the Romsdal Fiord and set out on a 
march to Sweden to help the young Gustavus Adolphus in 
his war against Denmark. But they were waylaid by 
hostile peasants and done to death to the last man. Several 
noble Swedish families have Scottish blood in their veins, 
the famous minister Ferson, for instance, being the 
descendant of a Highland Macpherson. 


Very English in sound is the surname of Baron Oscar 
Dickson, the great supporter of Arctic enterprise, who 
died on Saturday night, aged seventy-three, at his estate 
in Sweden. The late Baron made liberal contributions to 
various expeditions to the North, and perhaps he regarded 
Nansen’s triumphs as in some measure the crown of his 
career. His patriotism took practical form also in various 
attempts to improve the breed of horses in Sweden— 
attempts which brought him to this country as a buyer of 
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( pla mm t 2 l W mad nbearabl ] the 
( luct | vho bullied ] ! nt of hi 
\ I t ( tun question, Somebody ce menting on 
t ] ! k that no | f teen ought 
to have opinion but nyone who ha ever been to 
boarding-school know that the scholastic interest in 
publie affa keen, and even violent. The Ilead Master 
of Ilaileybury ha explained that the boy who committed 
ide was subjected to no exceptional treatment by his 
comrad ind the monitor who had him under supervision 


for interference,” and attributes the 
If this be accurate, it seems 
should be liable to ** suicidal 


never saw any reason 
tragedy to ‘* suicidal mania.” 


odd that a boy at Haileybury 


manta without exciting iny misgiving whatsoever among 
ben 

The Bishop of Wakefield is accused of having hauled 
down the flag of England. Ie wrote a Jubilee hymn, i 


figured for Great Britain and Scotland, 
vht protests from some Scotch gentlemen, at 
on thé Bishop meekly substituted ** Britain.” 
criticised by some patriotic 
et that Britain is the c Inpre 
hensive term used in the national song ** Rule, Britannia.”’ 
Another difficulty arise however, for Britain does not 


include Ireland.” Probably some genius of compromise 
will propose to goin the word ** Briternia” out of Britain 
and Ilibernia, to express the national sentiment on 
Jubilee Day. 

There is some prospect of a reopening of the Dreyfus 
ease, Captain Dreyfus was sentenced by a military 


tribunal in Paris to imprisonment for life on the charge of 
selling State secrets to a foreign Government. The case 
was heard in secret, and the exact nature of th 
has never been disclosed. The pPisoner’s friends, however, 
have never ceased to assert his innocence, and it is now 
claimed that conviction was obtained by means of forged 
documents, Captain Dreyfus is of Jewish blood, and the 
suggestion appears to be that he is the victim of an anti- 
Semitic conspiracy. At any rate, his family hope to i 

the ’rench Government to grant a new trial. 


evide nce 


a | 


in Paris has emerged from an awkward 
dilemma. When ladies are congratulated by the President 
of the Republic, rule for him to confer a paternal 
salute. President Faure fulfilled this obligation in 
the case of Sisters of Charitv, but when it came to be the 
turn of an actress the situation was delicate, Mdlle, Marsy, 
of the Comédie Francaise, owned the winner of the Auteuil 
steeplechase, and the President was called upon to express 
the usual rapture. He appears to have deputed somebody 
to perform the ceremony, though why the head of -the 
Re public should concern himself with stee plechase 8 1s one 
of the mysteries of ’rench tradition. 


State etiquetts 


it is the 


has 


An Asiatic explorer of remarkable courage, endurance, 
and insight, and one whose actual accomplishment was far 
in excess of 
his meed of 
public recog- 
nition, 
passed away 
in the person 
of Mr. Ney 
Elias, for- 
merly British 
Consul- 
General at 
Meshed, 
Persia, who 
died of blood- 
polsoning on 
May 31, in 
London. The 
dead travel- 
ler’s own 
modesty was 
to a_ great 
extent the 
cause of his 
comparative 





Photo Manil and Fox 


Tux crate Mr. Ney Exias. obscurity, for 
beyond the 
one public honour of the Companionship of the 


Order of the Indian Empire, he declined all official 
tribute to his exploits in China and Central Asia. 
He began life in China in a business capacity, and 
first became known to fame in 1871 by his daring overland 
journey across Asia, which included the discovery of an 
unknown route through the Desert of Gobi. He was 
subsequently employed by the Government of India on a 
number of political missions, which involved a good deal of 
travel. It was in 1885 that he accomplished one of his most 
remarkable journeys, passing from Chinese Turkestan 
through the heart of the Pamirs into the district of Herat 
and returning through Chitral. The decision of the 
boundary questions between Burma and Siam was later 
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near Leed 
in 1815, and 
educated in 
his 
years ut i 
pre parat ry 


school, Ired 


} 
earize! 


on to the 
University 
ol Giessen 
whence he 
eventually 1 Dor Wetfora 
emerged , i. Li 
a Doctor of 
Philosophy. After taking up his abode in 
more, he embarked upon thi work of 
ial improvement with which his name has long been 
honourably connected. The Reform Bills, and the stir 
which they involved, gave him his first opportunity, and 
the close of the crusade ag slavery found in him an 
able ch unpIon ot libe rty. Thenes forth he Was more or [ess 
prominently identified with every important reform, social 
and political, of his times; but lis most notable work fc1 
many years past has been done in the cause of temperance, 
or rather of total abstinence, for he was no bel 
compromi 

The Society f 
thing to say to a correspondent of the 
investigated the 
Scotland, pronounces the whol 
winds up with a violent attack on the 
that Lord Bute took the house on eer) 
reputation, and invited the psychical researchers to see what 
they could make of its supposed ghosts. Their sile of the 
story has not been made public ; but there can be no 
doubt that the correspondent of the Times, who visited thi 
place and slept there, was not honoured with any ghostly 
confidences. He heard noises, which he traced to natural 
causes, and he asserts that the phenome vive the 
house its name were partly invented by practical jokers and 
partly ‘fudged up” in London. The 8.V.R. must favow 
the world with its opinion of this witness. 

The gold casket and key, tog 
presente L to het Majesty by the Shettield Corporation on 
the occasion of the Town Hall on 
May 21, will be on view at the City show-rooms of Messrs. 
Mappin and Webb, 2, Queen Victoria Street (facing the 
Mansion House), from to-day until June 17, 
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MUSIC, 

Owing to the continued indisposition of M. Jean de Reszke, 
the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, has perforce been com- 
pelled to decline upon somewhat dull things—a fact which, 
perhaps, proves the unwisdom of depending too closely 
upon the condition of one splendid voice. In consequence, 
the only new thing among last week’s operas was that old 
opera ** La Traviata,” in which Madame Saville took the 
part of the strange heroine of ‘* La Dame aux Caméllias.” 
It is a pity that Madame Saville did not make her 
début in the part this season, for she took it really admir- 
ably, with here and there a touch of Melba, but for the 
most part with a large element of originality in her im- 
personation. Her singing in that most difficult scene of 
the death at the end was quite exquisite. She was sup- 
ported by, on the whole, an intelligent cast, M. Salignac 
being an excellent Alfredo, and Signor Ancona—who 
reyelled in every detail of his beloved Italian opera—did 
the heavy father to perfection. 

Last Saturday Van Dyck sang the part of Lohengrin in 
the original German version of that beautiful opera— a 
part with which hitherto this season M. Jean de Reszke 
has associated himself. M. Van Dyck’s reading is very 
different from that of M. de Reszke, who strives to attain 
the purely ideal Lohengrin whose emotions are well under 
control of his intellectual spirit. To Van Dy k the character 
appeals on its more human side, on its side of the love of 
Ilsa; when he leaves her it is with a passion of regret. 
Both Lohengrins are possible, and in the hands of these 
artists both are gloriously worked out; but perhaps the 
beauty of De Reszke’s reading is, after all, more exquisite 
than the intensity of Van Dyck’s. 

On Thursday of last week Madame Patti made her first 
appearance this season at the Albert Hall, when she sang 
no less than six times. Her songs fell naturally into two 
divisions, the florid and the quiet, and it may be recorded 
that she sang her quiet songs with far greater beauty 
and success than the other kind. In such compositions 
as ‘*I1 Bacio,” for example, the flexibility of her voice 
was a little strained; you felt a general sense of 
effort. On the other hand, when she ‘Voi che 
sapete,” with its long liquid notes, her voice was intensely 
tender and lovely, and the same criticism applies to 
her interpretation of the first part of ‘‘ Batti, batti.” In 
a word, if Madame Patti will choose her songs carefully, 
she still remains in certain points without a living rival, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Her M tj Sty the (Jueen, act panied by Princess Christia: . 

at Balmoral, and on Sunday morning attended divine 
worship at Crathie Presbyterian Church. Viscount Cros 
is the Minister of State in waiting on the Queen Het 
Majesty will be at Windsor on June 18, 

A State Ball was given at Buckingham Palace on 
Mriday night, on behalf of the Queen; the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the King of the Belgians, and several 

our Princes and Princesses made their appearance. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with Princess 
' toria of Wales ana Prince and Princess Charles of 
Denmark, were at Epsom races on the Derby Day, June 2; 
ilso the Duke and Duchess of York. On Friday the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, tho 
Duke of York, Prince Christian, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge were again at those races for the Oaks. On Satur- 
day the Prince and Princess of Waies and their family 
went to Sandringham, where on Monday their Royal 


Highnesses, with Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
and her husband and the Duke of Teck, were present in 
the church at the christening, performed by the Archbishop 


of York, of the infant daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
of York. The Prince of Wales returned to London on 
Tuesday. 

The Duke of Connaught, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Duke of Cambridge, on different occasions last week 
presided or took part in annual dinners of regimental 
officers, with other distinguished guests. On ‘Tuesday 
last the Duke of Connaught inspected the contingents 


of Colonial troops on parade at Chelsea barracks. His 
Royal Highness, 
June 4, 


birthd iv ol 


on 
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Sir Walter Gilbey entertained a large company, the Du 
of Montrose presented the prizes to the most deserving 
competitors, and a few speeches were nade, There was 
also the Horse Show at the Crystal Palace, the Great 
National, which was one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful exhibitions of the holiday week. 


A thick fog in the Channel and the North on 
Saturday « iused fatal collisions of vessels. ‘The Roecliff, a 
large steamer laden with wheat, belonging to Sunderland, 
was sunk off Beachy Head, and the chief mate, carpenter, 


1eS88 


Ped 


and two engineers were drowned. Five men of a 
fishing cutter, the 7ry Again, of Yarmouth, perished 
by a German mail steamer running her down. The 
schooner Jarl, of London, carrying cement to South 


Wales, was sunk by a Liverpool steamer, off the Wolff 
Light, the captain’s wife and two lost their 
lives. A Dutch steamer, which was struck by one from 
London in the North Sea, foundered immediately, and two 


seamen 


passengers were drowned. Several other disasters are 
reported. 

A large schooner, the Micronesia, with a cargo of 
nitrates, caught fire early on Monday morning while 
passing the Goodwin Sands. ‘The flames were seen from 


Margate, Broadstairs, and Ramsgate, which sent out their 
life-boats to give assistance. ‘The crew of the schooner were 
taken ashore, and a steam-tug brought in the damaged 
vessel, the fire having consumed its fore-part, but no lives 
had been lost. 

The final appeal to the Tlouse of Lords from the decision 
of the Court of Appeal Lords Justices against the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Kennedy ir the trial which took place in the 





(reorge , 
attended the 
customary school 
festivities at Eton, 
having a 
among the pupils 
there, 


The Right Rev. 





Dr. Ellicott, who 
has been Bishop 
of the united 
dioceses of 


Gloucester and 
Bristol during 
thirty-four years 
past, on Friday, in 
Bristol Cathedral, 
bade farewell to 
the clergy and 
laity of that 
diocese, which 
henceforth will 
have a separate 


Bishop. 


The election of 
a member of Par- 


lament for the 
Petersfield Divi- 
sion of ITamp- 


shire was decided 
on Tuesday, Mr. 
W. G. Nicholson, 


the (‘onservative, 
being returned : n 
by a majority 
of $20 over 
Mr. J. Bonham- 
Carter, of the 
Liberal party. 
The House of 
Commons ad- 


journed on Friday 
evening, June 4, 
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political interest much discussed, 
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udden en 
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caused sad destruction in the valley of the Morg: 


populous manufacturing villages 
paper-mills have been wrecked, and four 
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Spain, upon the sudden resignation of Senor ¢ 


able Conservative Premier. 
Senor Sagasta, leader of the Liberal party, and 
Martinez Campos, 


The Queen Regent cor 


late Governor of Cuba, bu 


that Sehor Canovas has now consented to resume office 
to form a new Ministry. 


The Volksraad 


of the Orange Dutch ree stat ! 


passed a Bill conceding the electoral franchise to for nel 


who, after three years residence, 


citizens, without 


country. 


The Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, 
Sprigg, left Cape 'Town on June 2 for England to att 
Queen’s Jubilee celebration. 


will become n 
renouncing allegiance to 


Sir J. Gord 
ned t 
Bond, repre 


The Afrikander 


senting many thousands of the Dutch inhabitants of 
colony, led by Mr. 
Sir Alfred Milner, 
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for the Whitsun- 


tide holidays. MR. 
The South 

Africa Committee on Friday, before adjourning to June 25 

received the evidence of Lord Selborne, Under-Secretary 

for the Colonies, and heard the addresses of counsel 


namely, Mr. Pope, Q.C., for Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. 
Pember for another director of the South Africa Company, 
Mr. Alfred Beit, and Lord Robert Cecil, for the secretary 
of that company, Dr. Rutherfoord Harris. 


The Federated Institute of Mining Engineers held its 
annual Conference on Thursday and Friday last week at 
the United Service Institution, Mr. Lindsay Wood presid- 
ing, to receive for discussion reports or essays of scientific 
and technical interest. 


A new ship for the Cape and Natal mail service of the 
Union Steam-ship Company, the Briton, a twin-screw 
steamer built at Belfast by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, 
was launched there on Saturday, when Lord Dufferin, as 
guest of the Lord Mayor of Belfast, Alderman W. J. Pirrie, 
and of Sir I’. Evans, chairman of the company, at Ulster 
Hall, made a speech, congratulating them upon the 
increasing prosperity of shipbuilding and of maritime 
trade with the British Colonies. 


The Chairman of the London County Council, Dr. 
Collins, opened, last Monday, the small new public park at 
Deptford, part of the grounds of Sayes Court, the residence 
of John Evelyn in the seventeenth century, purchased by 
the County Council and the Greenwich District Board of 
Works on terms liberally granted by Mr. W. J. Evelyn, of 
Wotton. 

The annual Cart-Iorse Parade, which took place in 
Regent’s Park on Whit-Monday, attracted a multitude of 
spectators. It was the twelfth of these useful and 
interesting shows, and the best, with 781 horses and 
645 drivers; prizes offered by the Society, of which 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., is president, were awarded by 
the judges, Lord Verulam, Lord Arthur Cecil, and other 
gentlemen connoisseurs. At Cambridge House, where 





GUBBINS’S GALTEF MORE, WINNER OF THE 
Iligh Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division, in the 
case of ** Allen y. Flood and Taylor,” an action concerning 
the interference of the Boilermakers’ Trades Union with 
the employment of shipwrights on iron work at the Mill- 
wall Docks, has at length come to an.end. The opinions 
of the eight Judges called to advise the House of Lords 
upon the question of law were read on Thursday before 
the Lord Chancellor, when it appeared that six of them were 
in favour of the original decision by Mr. Justice Kennedy 
and of its confirmation by three Lords Justices of Appeal. 
There were two dissentients, Mr. Justice Mathew and Mr, 
Justice Wright. The House of Lords will now give final 
judgment. Allen, who has appealed, was the district 
delegate in London of the Boilermakers’ Union, who brought 
pressure to bear on the Glengall Iron Company to enforce 
the dismissal of Flood and Taylor, two shipwrights, 
because they did not belong to that union, for which 
act, as wrongful and malicious, damages to the amount 


of £40 were awarded in the trial by Mr. Justice 
Kennedy and a common jury. This view of law 


and right has now been affirmed by ten of the twelve 
Judges. 


Gangs of street boys fighting at intervals in a feud 
between the rival factions of Chapel Street and Margaret 
Street, Clerkenwell, have armed themselves with revolvers, 
by which, on Thursday evening, June 3, a little girl, 
Margaret Jane Smith, aged twelve, a cabman’s daughter, 
was shot dead. The coroner's jury has found a verdict of 
manslaughter against a youth of seventeen, George Robson, 
alias Baker, and has recommended stringent legislation 
against carrying or possessing fire - arms without a 
license. 


In I'rance, on Monday, at St. Quintin in Picardy, the 
President of the Republic inaugurated an_ historical 


monument erected to commemorate the citizens’ defence of 
that town against the Spaniards in 16547. 
official visit of President Faure and M. Hanotaux, the 


The intended 


DERBY. 


and Austria, 
would certain!) 
be opposed by 
Great Britain 
Frances and 
ltaly, i 11 
consistent with 
the declaration of the six Great Powers that neither of t] 
should he 


lately belligerent States, Turkey and Greece 


allowed to keep the dominion of any territory belonging to 


t 


he other, 


Meanwhile, they are tardily making arran 


ments for the pacification of the emancipated island of 


Crete, where a regular native police force is 
ised at a cost of one million sterling, to be 


to be organ 


provided by a 


loan with the joint guarantee of the European Lowers. 


It has not been a record year in the annals 


The lack of interest 


THE DERBY. 
of the Derby. 
in the race itself, arising from the 


general concession that its result was a foregone conclusion 
coupled with the near approach of the all - absorbing 


popular an 


Jubilee 
event 


liamond 


celebrations, 


sufficed to rob even so 


the Le rby of some TeAasure ot 


as 


its habitual popularity; but a very representative Dery 


Day gathering nevertheless assembled, though nv 


record numbers, to witness the victory of Mr. Gublis 


( 


jaltee More. 


The 
Princess of Wales, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Duke of Connautht 


royal party included the Prince a1 
Duke and Duchess of York, tly 


‘ 


the King of the Belgians, the King of Wiirtemberg, Prine 


Charles of Denmark, Prince Christian, and the Duke 
The race itself was uneventful, inasmuch a 


( 


‘ainbridge, 
it merely fulfilled the general expectation. 
took the lead 


Oakdene showed in front for a moment after the 


at the start, 


ol 


Prime Ministei 
Wales 
horse 


and the Prince of 


got into the straight, but Galtee More then took the lead, 
and kept it easily, Lord Rosebery’s Velasquez trying 1p 


vain to make a race of it, and Wood rode the 
past the post amid loud cheering. 
Kendal, was marked down as a Derby winner by 
good judges after his victory over Velasquez in th 
Park Plate, and it will be remembered that hi 
the T'wo Thousand and Newmarket Stak« 


very easily gained. 


Irish hor 
Galtee More, the son cf 
ill 
» Middl 


this year wer 





Tilk)y KASTHI 
CRISIS, 
The aspect of 
peace neg tia 
tions, ( milucted 

between Cre 
and Turk. 
through diplo 
matie mediat 
of the (irre t 
Powers cor ! 
look =promisiz 
for the Sultai 
urged apparentl 
by Turkis] 
national pride and 
Moslem 1eligiou 


el 
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THE STOCKHOLM EXHIBITION 


7 r i ‘ 


i 





‘ 








, Vi r may proceed either by steamer 
fi ] l r Hull to Gothenburg, and thence by rail 
to Stockh 1, or by the Overland Route via Queenborough 

1 Flu vy, or via Harwich and the Hook of Holland, 
the jour occupying from two and a half to three day 
Travelling on the Swedish railways is most convenient and 
pleasant, and the sumptuous and moderately priced dinner 
ind: supper erved at the Swedish railway stations will 
not easily be forgotten, The Exhi- 

Intion can be most conveniently 
reached from the centre of Stockholin 


is a beauti- 


iish school, 


ted with L 


erything connec 


this, her all-important in- 


dustry. There are numerous 


eparate pavilions and exhibits in the grounds, such as 


of the Sandvik Iron Works, the Stora Kopparbergs, 
Dergslags Aktiebolag, ete., all of the greatest interest to 
specialists in t This industry is one of the 


ron and steel, 
most important of Sweden, and from Dommnarfuet and 






ARMY AND NAVY EXHUIBITS, 

The Art Galleries at the Exhibition contain a large and 
representative collection of works by the artists of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, affording the foreign student and 
lover of art the best opportunity for studying the schools of 
the three countries, each being quite distinct and character- 
istic. Some beautiful sculpture will be found 
in the Swedish Gallery. 
number of foreign exhibitors, and among the 


There are also a 








by small steamers or by tram, but the 
dist 
to twenty minutes, 
exhibition one is at once attracted by 
the principal building, the Great 
Industrial Hall, built Moorish 
style, with a and 
and said to be 
the 
covers in all an area of 17,000 square 
The the three 


Scandinavian countries are well repre- 


ly be walked in fifteen 


ince can © 


On ents nny the 


in the 
cupola 
the largest 
world ; it 


large 
minarets, 
wooden structure in 


metres, industries of 
sented in this magnificent hall, where 
found fo 
The height of 
the great cupola is nearly 100 metres, 


room has also been some 


Russian exhibitors, 
and from its top a splendid view is 
obtained of the city with its numerous 
and The 


Machinery Hall is a large building 


inlets, bay 8, islands, 
of iron and glass, and covers a floor- 
10,000 metres, 


The Swedes are great inventors and 


surface of square 
excellent engineers and mechanics, to 
which the numerous exhibits in this 
department bear witness, Norway 
and Denmark are also worthily re- 
présented by all kinds of steam and 
fire und planing 


machinery, motors, etc. 


engines, sawing 

The Army and Navy department, 
near the Machinery Hall, forms a 
special attraction of the Exhibition. 
The entrance to the Navy exhibits tz - 




















English pictures will be found Mr. G. F. 
Watts’s ‘** Paolo and Francesca,” Sir 
Burne-Jones’s ‘*‘ Fall of Lucifer,” 
Whistler’s ‘‘ Girl in White.” 

There is, of course, an *‘ Old Stockholm ” 
in the Exhibition grounds, with reproductions 
of old houses and buildings of about the date 
1600. 
the small, old-fashioned shops; you can eat 
and drink in the cellar of the old Stockholm 
Town Hall, and afterwards you can spend 
a pleasant half-hour in the Bollhouse Theatre, 
where short pieces are performed in quite the 
old style. 

There is also a Tourist’s and Sportsman’s 


Edward 
and Mr. 


You can buy all sorts of articles in 


scenes depictive of 
nature and sportsman’s life in the North. 
beautifully laid out, and 


Exhibition, containing 


The grounds are 

















represents the stern of a man-of-war 
of the seventeenth century, while that 
to the Army exhibits is formed by a 
tent, gaily painted and decorated in the style of the 
same century. The Northern Museum, in the eastern 
section of the Exhibition, contains the products of 
handicraft and different trades, and affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for study of the state of education, 


THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL HALL. 


two other works alone, where soft Swedish charcoal- 


wrought iron is made, the annual production is 55,000 


tons of pig iron, 35,000 tons of Bessemer ingots, 
25,000 tons of Siemens - Martin ingots, 47,000 tons 
of rolied and hammered iron and steel of all kinds, 


600 tons of horse - shoe 


nails, ete. 











THE DJURGARDEN BRIDGE, WITH ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AND PART OF ENTRANCE, 


the architecture and engineering of the country, as 
well as of the highly developed sanitary improvements 
of the city of Stockholm. English visitors to the Exhibi- 
tion will not fail to make a closer acquaintance with the 
well-known Slojd system, as practised in the country of 











One of the most interest- 
ing and popular sections of 
the Exhibition is the 
called ‘‘ Skansen,” 
tion of huts and cottages 
illustrating the life of the 
people from the time of the 
Vikings tv the present, and 
furnished and fitted up with 
veritable specimens of. fur- 
niture and household uten- 
sils from the ~ period they 
represent, which the well- 
known Dr. Hazelius has been 
collecting for so many years 
allover Norway and Sweden. 
There are .also in this 
section some. Lapland huts 
with genuine Laplanders in 
their picturesque garb, all 
of which the -tourist would 
otherwise have to travel hundreds of miles to see. Occa- 
sional fétes will be held here in the ‘‘ Skansen,”’ when old 
dances will be reproduced and quaint songs and ballads will 
be sung, furnishing a graphic illustration of the amuse- 
ments of former generations of Norsemen and Swedes, 


80- 


a collec- 








THE 


MACHINERY 


HALL, 


although they are not very large, they are undoubtedly 
the most picturesque that an Exhibition has been able to 
secure. The Exhibition must, on the whole, be considered 
an artistic success, and the Stockholmers may well be proud 
of their efforts to celebrate in a worthy manner the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of King Oscar the Second’s ascension of 
the throne. 

The visitor to the Stockholm Exhibition should include 
in his trip a visit to the beautiful district of Dalecarlia, 
celebrated for its lakes and picturesque peasant costumes. 
The trip can be made comfortably in a couple of days. A 
Sunday should, if possible, be chosen for this excursion ; 
the gaily dressed peasantry will then be seen crossing the 
lake on their way to church in their large eight-oared 
boats—a sight never to be forgotten. 

In returning home, the English visitor should proceed 
by the well-known Géta Canal from Stockholm to Gothen- 
burg, the delightful trip occupying two days and two 
nights.. The steamers are most elegantly fitted up, and 
the living on board is of the best. The celebrated falls of 
Trollhattan are passed shortly before the arrival at Gothen- 
burg. H. L. B. 








To meet the convenience of the numerous visitors to 
the Handel Festival on June 11 and the three Festival 
days, the Brighton Railway Company are arranging to run 
special. fast trains from Victoria, Addison Road, and 
London Bridge. The last of these special trains will, on 
the rehearsal day, leave Victoria 11.15 a.m., and London 
bridge 11.20 a.m., and on the three Festival days will leave 
Victoria 1.20 p.m., Addison Road 1 p.m., and London 
Bridge 1.20 p.m. For visitors from the South Coast and Isle 
of Wight, cheap day return tickets will be issued by all trains. 
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SINGULAR man was Jephunneh; the village wags 
that there 
was nothing “funny” about him except his name. 


said—and village humour is cumbrous 


He had never been a frequenter of the alehouse, never 
made one in a frolic, was silent, reserved, and stern in 
manner. But Jephunneh lived several the 
‘*church-town,” in a cottage beyond a vast stretch of moor, 


miles from 


high up among rocks, looking west, with its windows 
flashing fire as the sun went down. They were small 
windows, but for all that they blazed as bright as the 
declining orb, And it was said that the eyes of Jephunneh 
lit up with a like flare suddenly and occasionally ; but just 
as the flicker of setting day in the little windows was not 
fierce and menacing, but golden and glorious, so was it 
with the light in Jephunneh’s eyes—there was a softness 
and beauty in the splendour that blazed 
out of them that alarmed none. 

Such a light had arisen and streamed 
from his orbs when he was courting 
Mabel Rowe; and such a light now 
rose and flashed when a word was 
spoken relative to ‘‘ Little Dott,” his 
one child, his only belonging—left to 
him when his Mabel died. 

Jephunneh wasaquarryman. There 
were large works under a granite tor, 
where a scar was made in the face of 
the moor, and blocks were extracted 
and despatched to serve for the build- 
ing of breakwaters and the paving of 
streets ; but when wood-blocks sup- 
planted stone, then for the formation 
of the kerb to fe votways. 

At his work he was silent 
man, with whom the overseer had never 
to find fault; but he was not popular 
with his fellow-quarrymen ; he was too 
much self-contained for that. 
said he was haughty; others, however, 
asked what he had to be proud of? 
Then when Mabel was alive, the first 
‘*Why, for sure, he thinks, he do, 
he’s gotten the 
beautiful woman in the world; 
he’s set up over that.” But when 
Mabel died, then they said: ‘Ile 
reckons there ain’t such a chick of a 
little ’un as his Dott not nowhere; 
and he’s terrible conceited over that. 
As if us hadn’t babbies, too, or could 
have ’em if us wanted ’em, and just as 
fine.” 

At lunch hour, Jephunneh sat by 
himself. It was not always so. He 
had not been churlish; he had taken 
his bag with his pasty and bottle of 
cold tea to-the shed where the rest sat, 
and though he had not talked much, 
he had listened to what the rest said, to 
their political sentiments, their local 
gossip, and their banter of each other. 
At such times some of. the men had 
turned to Jephunneh, and asked after 
Little Dott, and at once his face had 
lighted up, and the silent tongue had 


a diligent 


Some 


said: 


bravest and most 


and 














become voluble, and the hazel eyes had become soft and 
luminous; but after a while he thought that he perceived 
that he was being made game of; that his fellow- workmen 
were poking fun at him, and, touched where most sensitive, 
he drew into himself, became frozen, and retreated from 
their company to eat by himself in some sun-bathed nook 
among the furze and heather, under a great granite mass 
mottled with lichen splashed with orange stains and capped 
with velvet moss. 

When first aware that he was being made sport of, he 
did not flare into anger, but rose, and touching: his fore- 
lock, withdrew without a word.. Those whoin he deserted 
looked at each other, and felt a qualm. Yet on occasion 
Jephunneh was known to burst into an explosion of wrath 
terrible to all who came under his resentment; but this 
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was seldom—never when himself was concerned, only 
when a wrong was done to some woman, child, or dumb 
animal, 

I{e was said to have nearly killed a brutal fellow who, 
with a dog, was driving a crippled lamb over sharp stones, 
The creature had been born with the front legs bent, so 
The 


amusing himself with urging on a dog to bark and snap at 


that it could progress only on its knees. man was 
and worry the animal, and make it scramble on its knees in 
a paroxysm of terror among rocks where every stone cut it. 

Little Dott was now five years old, and could talk: a 
lively child, fair like her mother, but with her father’s dark 
Mabel had lived till the little one was three, and 
had died of congestion of the lungs after influenza. 

Then Jephunneh had summoned his sister to manage 


eyes, 





Suddenly the child started in her aunt's lap, _ She stre'ched her arms and cried, ** Dada! Dada!” 











Marianne 
& what ler 1 her brother wit 1 hard face 
® I >) re i ng 
! I iit 
_ ng lureweil t 
vetting married 
. ling Jephunneh 
he paid 
s l I ile to I 
pthat herl er 
. ld 
M l not ve re t 
I her Jepl l 
! ! if no torbeal 
+ i | ; Dott She 
1 not beat her, but she was towards 
Ihis ule the child cling to her futher with increased 
Shut off from all sympathy with her aunt, the child 


1 for a double measure from her father. And if 

in ud l le girl, Dott equally adored him. 
From the moment Jephunneh turned his face home- 
1, ] ng laid down his tools in the quarry, his heart 
t before him towards the house with the little dancing 


rure before it looking out for Dada, and the eyes of that 


] house hardly flashed greater light in the declining 
san than did those of the workman when from a distance 
he discerned the jumping, Joyous speck at his door 


I'l] tell you what it is said Marianne, as she grimly 


‘ ntemplated father and 
ver fair hair mingled with his long dark locks. 


child wrapped in each other's 
sa fh | 


tell you what sez to me. You're spoilin’ 


that girl 


my f Xp riechce 
and she ‘ll be a sOTTOW and i disg ice to you 


grows up. There was Tom Lippintrot’s Janie 
lor! what a fuss he made of she when her was a child, just 
Dott 


eguld ekal her in looks and sweetness o’ dis- 


ibout the age of your nothing was too good for 
her, none 

position, and so 
She went to the bad altogether.” 


she was pampered and spoiled—and what 
s the end 
When she said this, a pain shot through the heart of 
withdrew from the lacing arms of the child, 
to her 
aunt, brooding, looking into the fire, and lines 
formed Was the woman right? If so, then 
he must be more restrained in his love, more stern with his 
And, for that he was 
a humble-minded man, he allowed that there might be 


Ji phunne h; he 
he put her down from his knee, and he sent her 


and sat 

in his face, 
child, must not humour her fancies. 
Marianne said—she would not have said it 
without a motive—and he behaved with less manifestation 
of affection towards Dott for a week or two. 

Lut the man’s heart was too full of love to contain it for 
long. It might be held back 
for awhile, but eventually it must tear away the obstruction 
and resume its flow, at first in a tumultuous flood, then in 


truth in what 


It was like a dammed stream, 


a silver murmur, 

Marianne had no occasion to reproach herself with non- 
fulfilment of her duty, She baked pasties for her brother 
as required. She washed, clothed, combed the child as 
She made him his cold tea daily, with milk and 
sugar to taste, ds expected. She fed the little girl, as in 
duty bound. She washed the floors, made the beds, dusted 
the chairs, as expected, and she lectured and scolded 
What 
more was expected of her by God or her brother? But 
there was just that which she denied the child without 
which it could not have lived, any more than can a flower 
live without sunshine and happy was it for Dott 
that this she received in abundant measure from her father. 

Now it happened that the market-town within whose 
radius of attraction was the cottage on the moor occupied 
by Jephunneh, had its chief fair and festival on Old 
Michaelmas Day, when it was crowded with showmen 
and sightseers ; when cheap-jacks, athletes, shooting booths 
cumbered the streets, and more roast goose was eaten, 
puneh was drunk, and love was made than in all the 
rest of the year. Indeed, that day sealed the fate of most 
of the marriageable spinsters and of such frail youths as 
were liable to lapse into matrimony. For on that day all 
ate goose, and what young man after having eaten half a 
bird and handed the other half to a maiden, and after 
having toasted her in rum-punch in a hot and reeking 
parlour, charged with fumes of sage and onions, can for- 
bear from throwing himself at her feet and offering his 
hand and heart ? 

It was really too monstrous that the fair should be held 
without the presence of Marianne—that the chance of her 
changing her fate should be allowed to slide. 

She brooded over the thought, and resolved, by hook or 
by crook, to go. She threw out hints to her brother that 
he should chuck work for that day and take her and Dott 
to the fair, but he refused. There was pressure of work 
at the quarry, and Dott would be over-tired if taken to 
the town, and was too young to enjoy the fair, and the 
weather was also too treacherous for her health to be 
risked. 

Marianne set her thin lips and said no more. But she 
had made her resolve. Go she would, and no Dott should 


required. 


Dott as occasion offered; what more could she do ? 


love; 


prove a stop to her pleasure and prospects. 

On the morning of Old Michaelmas Day, after having 
done what was necessary in the house, she extinguished 
tho fire on the hearth, locked up the knives, placed food 
and milk on the table, bade the child amuse itself till her 
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return, and left the house and turned the key in the door, 


nd th put the ke nto her pock 

The distance to the town was fully eigh‘ miles, for the 
most part down hill. She was in her Sunday clothes, and 
had pur n | } She purposed coming back 
from the fair in time to receive her brother on his return 
from work, and she calculated on the child not telling that 
she had absented herself for the greater part of the day 
A child of f does not read the clock and so cannot 
measure time 

Before dusk Maria I rned and unl cked the door 
Ss) ned t r a pering. She called to 
Dott, and discovered her on the floor—a floor of stone. 
She bade her get up. The child could not raise itself. 


Then the aunt found that Dott had been scrambling up 
and down the ind had fallen and injured herself, 
What the injury was the little girl could not explain, but 


stairs 


she spoke of pain in her back and side. 

‘Don’t say nothing to father, or he’ll be in a pretty 
take on,”’ said the ‘* Dott don’t like to make Dada 
unh ippy, and she well to-morrow.” 

Hardly half an hon 


hearth was again warm, a firé 


aunt. 

will be 
The 

it sat 


ir later Jephunneh arrived. 
was burning, and by 
his sister with the child in her arms. 
what is the 
The quarryman at once saw that all was not right: the 
tear-beslubbered face, the large 
them, the 
her niece, sent the man’s blood in a rush to his heart. 
** Nothin’ serious,’ only a bit of 
Children gets that wi’ over-eatin’.”’ 


‘‘(j0od Heavens! matter!” 

fevered eyes with dark 

rings about unusual sight of the aunt nursing 

“answered Marianne; ‘ 

a stomach-ache. 
‘But why did you let her over-eat herself?” 
‘‘Lor! 

helps herself when my back is turned. 


Jephunneh, you’ve so spoiled the girl that she 
There 's no con- 
tainin’ of her!” 

‘*Come into my arms, darlin’,” said Jephunneh. 

The child made a movement, and the man passed his 
arms under her and lifted her on to his knees. The change 
of attitude caused her to cry with pain. 

‘Ts anything hurtin’ you?” he asked. 

aie My back, dada.” 
‘That 's plumbago,” said the aunt. ‘I’ve had it after 
It runs in the family. Father 
had it, as you may mind, Mother used to put’n on the 
kitching table and drop scalding taller over the place and 
clap on brown paper, and then iron him, as hot as he could 
bear. It’s the change o’ weather.” 

‘*T’ve a pain here, too,” said the child, passing her hand 


washin’ scores of times. 


over her chest. 

‘*That’s indiagestion,” remarked the aunt, ‘‘and for 
that nothin’ ekals a sow-pig. I ’Ibfind her one to-morrow.” 

A sow-pig is a woodlouse; one of those curled-up, 
scaly balls is a favourite pill among rustics tm the West of 
England. 

‘‘I’m not easy about her,” mused Jephunneh; ‘‘ my 
Mabel complained of pain just the same way afore she was 
took.” 

‘‘Tt’ll pass right enough, Children are like corks in 
water—down now, up next moment.” 

‘*T’ll not risk it ; I will go for the doctor.” 

‘Doctor ! fiddlesticks! That’s how you throw away 
good money. A sow-pig costs nothing, and a doctor, I 
warrant, won’t let you off under a guinea. Wait till 
to-morrow, and—more by token—I reckon a storm is 
coming on,” 

It was not the prospect of a storm that deterred him 
from going that evening, but the repeated assertion of his 
sister that with a good sleep the child would be better, and 
that there was no likelihood of his getting the doctor to 
come on fair-night so far, and that it would be better to 
wait till the morning, then go when time would have shown 
what really ailed the child. 

Reluctantly he yielded, and next morning went to the 
town and summoned the doctor, who bade him wait till his 
return, or call again for the medicine. What was the 
matter with his Dott, Jephunneh could not say. The 
little girl had been feverish and in pain all the night, he 
had sat with her, and she had slept but fitfully, and never 
could be got to rest at all unless holding his hand. 

The quarryman was scrupulously conscientious, and 
was uneasy at being away from his work without notice. 
He accordingly walked to the granite quarry, though 
eight or nine miles off up a tremendous ascent, to tell the 
foreman the reason of his absence and to prepare him to 
do without him, if need be, on the following day. It was 
five miles in another direction home, and for a moment 
Jephunneh hesitated whether to return at once to the town 
or go home before he went after the medicine. Considering 
that if he visited his own house first it would delay some- 
what the moment of the arrival of the medicine, he 
resolved to return to the town. 

But when he reached the surgery the doctor was not 
there. He was making a round of visits, and the servant 
said that she really did not know when he would return. 

So the quarryman went into the town and walked 
about, looking at the relics of the fair, stalls that were 
being removed, contents of booths that were being packed 
away, shows in process of taking to pieces. 

As he thus stood by one disimantled stall he noticed 
that a case about to be closed contained dolls. 

“I say, Mister,” said Jephunneh, “as you hayen’t put 
all away, sell me one,” 
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** Which you please. ‘I LBootiful wax 


ke your choice. 


heads, fair hair, and real glass eyes. Now, Sir, you can’t 
beat they.” 
The huckste1 produced two dolls, not clothed, with 


waxen busts. How one of these would delight his child! 
thought the quarryman, and 
price he bought it. There were but stray scraps of paper 
about, but the dealer tied the 


in a scrap that did not comple tely cover the doll. 


without haggling over the 


pure hase up as best he could 

Jephunneh walked away, carrying his doll. Every 
now and then he looked at the glossy fair hair that pro- 
truded from the paper, and thought how like it was to 
that of his pet, only hers was incomparably more shining. 
Then, with 
dank her head had been that morning after a night of fever 
and suffering. 

He returned to the surgery. No Then 
he wandered off again, and walked a little way out of the 


an ache at heart, he considered how dull and 


no medicine. 


town in the direction whence he expected the doctor to 
did 
presently he turned 
pure hase had become louse, and the entire head of the doll 
was exposed, and the blue eyes looked up inanimately at him. 

He stood by the vicarage gate and unknotted the 
then spread the paper on the low wall and pro- 
The vicar’s wife 
was within the garden and observed him. He had not 
She was a kindly woman, and she came 


~~ 


return. He not, however, encounter him. fo 


again. ‘The paper enveloping his 


string, 
ceeded to rewrap it round his purchase. 


noticed her. 
over to him, and, standing on the other side of the wall, 
asked him if shecould furnish him with another piece of paper. 

‘¢ Oh, thankee, Ma’am, this will do.” 

jought a fairing for one of’ your children?” she 

inquired, 

‘“*T have but one,” he answered, and reared himself 
but she is such a one.” 
are you Jephunneh Weekes ?” 


proudly ; ‘ 

‘*T beg your pardon ; 

‘‘ The same, Ma’am, at your service.” 

‘T have heard of you and that dear little child. My 
daughters were on the moor in the holidays and made her 
acquaintance. I hope she is well.” 

‘* Ma’am, I’m sorry to say she is very ill indeed. I sat 
up with her all night.” 

‘* What is the matter?” 

‘* That I do not know.” 

‘*T wonder now,” said the lady, ‘‘ I wonder now whether 
you would accept it? The fact is, we have an old doll’s 
house. My children are grown beyond caring for it, and I 
was told that your little puss was quite alone. Perhaps, 
if not well, it might distract her. Will you see it? If 
you like to take it, you are heartily welcome, with my 
children’s love to Little Dott.” 

A gleam of joy came into the dark eyes of the man. 

‘*Come in,” said the lady, opening the gate. 

Jephunneh entered the garden, and she conducted him 
to the house. She sent for the toy to be brought down 
into the hall. It was an edifice of painted wood, the front 
of which could be removed. It had real glass windows. 
It had a door with a knocker. It had chimneys. It 
contained four apartments—a sitting-room and a kitchen 
below, two bed-rooms above, and all filled with appro- 
priate furniture. 

‘* We must pack the things in carefully,” said the lady. 
‘* But can you really carry it?” 

‘* With joy—all the way on my back.” 

So the little tables and chairs, the pots and pans, the 
bed-room furniture were all wrapped up in wool or paper, 
and the whole made secure. 

‘* Now stay,” said the lady; ‘‘ you shall not carry your 
house about like a snail in the town; are you going home 
at once ?” 

‘*T am only waiting to see Doctor Sparks.” 

‘* But he went by some hours ago.” 

‘* What! into town.” 

‘* Yes, Mr. Weekes.” 

** Excuse me, Ma’am. 
be back for the house as soon as ever I can. 
this way.” 

So Jephunneh returned again to the surgery, and now 
saw the doctor’s trap enter the yard. 

He rang, and the surgeon, hearing his voice, came to 
him. ‘‘ Medicine! yes, it had been here for hours. That 
owl of a new servant had misunderstood, had forgotten. 
She shall pack.” He had returned, made up the mixture, 
and driven off again. 

‘* And my child?” 

The doctor looked grave. 

** My good man, she has met with an internal injury.” 

‘*My God! there is no danger ?” 

**One can never be sure. It is serious.” 

The world went round like a top, and the spindle was 
in the head, piercing the brain of the man. He reeled, 
recovered himself, seized the bottle, put it in his pocket, 
and, holding the doll in the left hand, he grasped his stick 
in the other. 

He might have passed the vicarage and forgotten the 
doll’s house, had not the parson’s wife been on the look- 
out for him. 

He hesitated. Should he encumber himself with the 
toy? But the weight was inconsiderable. 

** We may have a storm,” said the lady. 
snow.” 

‘*T am accustomed to storms,” he answered. “I 


I must run to his place. IU 
I must pass 


‘« Tt looks like 
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shall not feel the when face is set home- 


wards,” 


snow my 

‘* The evening is setting in. It will be dark.” 

‘“ T know every inch of the way, Ma’am.” 

So the house was adjusted to his back. Two straps had 
been passed round it, and it was fitted to him like a knapsack. 

He thanked the kind donor, promised to tell her how 
his Little Dott delighted in it, and sent her respects, and 
started at a quick pace, impatient to be home with the 
medicine, 

Eight miles of stiff ascent, equal to twelve on a level 
road, and for the greater part over bald moor where was 
no road, only a track; stones were set up at intervals to 
serve as a guide in darkness and fog, 

Jephunneh had no fear about the way. He had trod it 
many hundreds of times. He did not regard the burden of 
the doll’s house ; the real burden lay not on his shoulder 
but on his heart. 

Dusk fell as he left the town, darkness came on with 
rapidity as snow clouds piled 
on the horizon spread over 
the sky and shut off every 
ray of starlight. When the 
quarryman came out on the 
open moor, he found that he 
could proceed only with ex- 
treme caution lest he should 
the stones 


louse his way, as 


marking the course were 
invisible, 
Then the doll’s house 


slipped on one side, and he 
had much ado to prevent it 
from falling. He was con- 
darkness to 
the straps, then 
replace it on his back, and 
go forward. The little knocker 
at the door rat-a-tat-tatted as 
he paced along. 
All at once he discovered 
that he had lost the doll. In 
rearranging the house, he had 


strained in the 
readjust 


laid it down on the ground. 
The discovery was made but a 
few steps from where he had 
turned back. 
was still, or com- 
paratively so, and he struck 
a match, put his hand in his 
pocket, pulled the cover from 
the medicine-bottle, lighted 
it, and in the flame saw the 
doll against a block of stone, 
Ile went back for it 
grasped it. ‘‘I won’t let you 
go again,” said he, and turned 


set it, and he 
The air 


and 


round. 

But now the snow began 
to fall dense and blinding. 
struggled on. 


flakes lodged on 


his eyelashes, the wind rose 


Jephunneh 
The great 


and drove them in his face. 
Where was the next stone 


in the track? He had not 
touched it with his foot. He 
must have passed it. He 


turned a little aside groping 
for it, but could not find it. 
It mattered not — he must 
come shortly on the next 
waymark. jut no. He 
could not find that. Thena 
fear fell on him. He was 
out of the track. What that 
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He wiped his face, he wiped his eyes, bowed under the 
doll’s and the little 
rat-a-tat-tat. 


house, knocker recommenced its 


In the little cottage, Marianne sat awaiting her brother, 
had insisted that 
full alone accounted for the 

Would he tell Jephunneh P 
she had neglected the 


She was in deadly alarm, The surgeon 
the child had fallen, and a 
injury that it had received. 
Would her 
child, so as to go to the fair ? 

She sat up with the little gir] on her lap. 


brother discover how 
The child 
was in such pain that it moaned, cried out, would not lie in 


bed, could not be got to sleep. She was forced to nurse it, 


Hlow late Jephunneh was! Why had he _ not 
returned ? Had he learnt what her conduct had been, 
and feared to encounter her till his terrible resent- 
ment and wrath were abated ? She dreaded his appear- 


herself, desired 


the ( lock, 


eared it for 
She looked at 


ance, and yet desired it. 


it for the child’s sake, 
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ART NOTES. 
The collection of European enamels 
of the 


Burlington 


sense 


in the widest 
word—brought together by the Committee of the 
Fine Arts Club constitutes one of the most 
interesting exhibitions offered even by that distinguished 
circle of cognoscenti. In the history of enamelling, if it 
could be written, a prominent place would be found for 
British artificers, invasion, 
Of such 


early work there is at least one specimen in this collection 


who, even before the Roman 


practised the art of ‘‘ pouring colours on bronze.” 


a circular disc covered with a spiral ornament of extra- 
ordinary grace, lent by General Pitt-Rivers, said to have 
been found in the neighbourhood of Oxford. 
later is Lord Amherst’s Anglo-Saxon jewel bright with 


Somewhat 


glass inlays, of which the geometric cloisons are exceed- 
ingly curious, The Irish enamels hold a high place in 
the development of the art, but they may be studied to 
better advantage at Dublin than at the Burlington Club. 

While the various styles of 

enamelling, principally ‘‘cloi- 
and 


sonné”’ ** champleyvé,” 


were being brought to a 


high degree of perfection 
on both sides of St. George's 
Channel, little is known of 
the progress of the art on the 
continent of Europe ;_ but 
the Byzantine 


workmen were producing 


doubtless 


ornaments of which all trace 
for to the eleventh 
century are attributed speci- 


is lost, 


mens of such perfection as to 


point to patient study and 
experiment. The German 
school, next in point of 


antiquity, is fairly repre- 
sented in this collection, but 
it is at Limoges, in the South 
of France, that the art struck 
its deepest roots, and where 
for centuries it has flourished 
from the middle of the twelfth 
century. It was at Limoges 
that painted enamels, which 
afterwards extended to Italy, 
first 
brought to a high degree of 


were executed and 
perfection under a succession 
of skilful artists. This phase 
of the the 
best represented in this col- 
Some of the work 
is of exquisite beauty, and 


‘‘enamel”’ art is 


lection. 
the colours obtained of 


extreme brilliancy. In addi- 
tion to 





these Limoges 


enamels” are numerous 
jewels, miniature-frames, and 
other ornaments in which the 
art of Spanish, Italian, and 
French workmen is displayed 


to the best advantage. 


Mr. Caton Woodville has 
brought together at Messrs. 
Graves’ Galleries (Pall Mall) 
a number of his battle-pieces 
to serve as ‘‘ garniture” to his 
commemorative picture, ‘* For 
Queen and Empire,” in 
which various types of home 
and colonial regiments are 
introduced. Mr. Caton Wood- 
ville’s reputation as a painter 





of military subjects is too well 








signified none knew better 
than himself. 

In the darkness, in the 
blinding snow, there was but 
one chance for him—to keep his face to the wind, which he 
supposed was from the east. 

His Little Dott—the medicine! He must get home. 
She was suffering. The dose would give her sleep, would 
sooth her pain. He must see his child—a vast yearning 
filled his heart. Surely the instinct of paternal love would 
draw him home straight as a bowline. So he trudged 
along. And as he trudged the snow became thicker, and 
the darkness lightened, but not so as to enable him to find 
his way. On the contrary, the snow disguised waymarks, 
transfigured dark bushes into white monuments, and buried 
stones set as indicatures. I 

Was the wind from the east? Was it not from the 
north? Ifso, he was going wide of his mark. He was 
weary now—weary with wading in snow, and his brow ran 
with drops of mingled melted snow and anguish: What if 
he walked all night and did not reach home? Poor, poor, 
poor Little Dott! The time passed. The snow ceased to 
fall. The stars began to glimmer. The undulations of 
the land were distinguishable. But Jephunneh knew them 
not. All was strange. He strained his eyes for the light 
He could see none, 


from his window. 





Next day the body of Jephunneh was found. 


It was late—eleven was past—still no Jephunneh, 
What could have delayed him? Was it the snow ? 

Now Little Dott fell into a doze of deadly weariness on 
her lap. 

The aunt dropped into grim reverie. She had flaunted 
during the fair in her best gown and bonnet, and had 
effected no conquest. Could she remain on with her 
brother? If things went ill with Dott—no. 

The clock struck twelve. 

Then suddenly the child started in her aunt’s lap, 
opened her great dark eyes. A light sprang upon them; 
she stretched her arms and cried, ‘‘ Dada! dada! oh, 
dada! What a beautiful house, and all for me—for 
Dada and me!” fell back, and was gone. 

Next day the body of Jephunneh was found. He had 
strayed from the track and fallen over some rocks. The 
doll’s house was broken, and about him lay the little 
bits of furniture and looking-glass, pans, tables, chairs, 
belonging to the house. But in his hand he grasped 
the doll, whose wax head was uninjured; and so set was 
his hand that it could not be unlocked. So they were 
buried together—Jephunneh and Little Dott and the doll, 
THE END, 


In his hand he grasped the doll, whose wax head was uninjured. 


established to need further 
remark; but those to whom 
his pictures of ‘ Badajoz,” 
**Napoleon’s Old Guard at Waterloo,” “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” and the ‘Story of the Alma Redoubt ” 
are unknown, will be glad of having the opportunity cf 
making acquaintance with works which have so glorious 
a connection with the annals of the British Army and of 
the Victorian Era. 


The unfortunate rejection of the picture sent by 
M. Harpignies to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
may or may not have had some influence with the jury 
of the Salon. At any rate, while M. Harpiguies receives 
the médaille d’honneur, the medals and distinctions awarded 
to British artists are conspicuous by their absence. There 
may have been other reasons for this failure of our 
countrymen to attract the favourable notice of the French 
jury, but none the less, the rejection of M. Harpignies’ 
picture was a blunder, all the less explicable since the 
President of the Royal Academy was trained in France, 
and is supposed to be acquainted with the leading French 
painters of the present day. But then, Sir E. Poynter's 
conception of a picture differs from M, Harpignies’ by ap 
impassable gulf, 
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COLONIAL PREMIERS IN ENGLAND. 
It was an inspiration to invite the Colonial Premiers to be 


The 
grey Mother-country gathers round her the young nations 
No picture could be 


more eloquent of the Queen’s long reign, of all that the 


our guests for the great celebrations of this summer. 
which she has planted and reared. 


Victorian period has been. To take one illustration, what 
was Australia at the time her Majesty came to the throne ? 
Its settlements were in their infancy, and much of the 
The Queen has seen the 
of Greater Britain, and tended its growth with a care 


continent was quite unknown. 
rise 
and a wisdom which even yet we can hardly understand to 
the full. Now Greater Britain, in the person of those at 


the head of its various Governments, is crossing the seas 
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the near neighbour of Canada, and here we find a Devon 
man at the head of the Ministry. The reference is to Sir 
William Whiteway, who has been constantly identified 
with affairs in Newfoundland. He has been Prime Minister 
more than once, and, as one step towards that high oflice, 
had been Speaker of the House of Assembly. 

From North America to South Africa is a long jump, 
but then the British Empire is very wide, Sir J. 
Sprigg, like Mr. Cecil Rhodes, whom he followed in the 
Premiership of Cape Colony, went to that sunny part of 
the world for the benefit of his health. Ile comes of Suffolk 
people, and, as would be said in Scotland, is a son of the 


Gordon 


manse, his father having been a Baptist minister. Sir 
John Robinson, being compelled by ill-health to resign the 
Premiership of Natal, was succeeded by the Hon, Harry 


ay 


Ottawa, Photo 
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MRS. LAURIER. 
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At Melbourne the Hon. George Turner is the leader of 
the Government, he likewise being a member of the legal 
profession. He was Solicitor-General Victorian 
Administration, and from his first appearance in politics 
an influential position. 


in one 
was recognised as likely to take 
One might dwell on the fact that the colony of which he is 
Premier is named after the Queen, only that is hardly 
Going north in Australia you find two born 
Scotsmen holding Premierships—the Hon. G. H. Reid at 
Sydney, and Sir Hugh Nelson at Brisbane. They both, 
however, belong to Australia from their early years, and 
both have done excellent service for her well-being. Mr. 
teid reached the very front rank in New South Wales 
when he was elected, in succession to Sir Henry Parkes, to 
lead the opposition to the Dibbs Government. 


necessary. 
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COLONIAL PREMIERS AND THEIR WIVES IN ENGLAND FOR THE QUEEN'S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
to take part in an event which sets the seal on these Escombe. The latter will be no stranger in London, for At Tasmania, which, in the hands across the sea, may 


wonderful sixty years. 

All that being just as it should be, we naturally turn 
with interest to the Prime Ministers of the Colonies. We 
know them all in a way, of course; their names are familiar 
in the newspapers; no doubt they have visited England 
oftener than most of us have been to Canada or South 
Africa, to Australia or New Zealand. But that is not 
enough; some sort of personal introduction is in keeping. 

In Canada the Liberals are in power—they have seen 
little of office in many years-—and the Ion. Wilfrid Laurier 
is Premier. A French-Canadian by birth, he had long 
been the head of that wing of the Liberal party. On the 
retirement of Mr. Blake—since then a member of the 
Imperial Parliament—he succeeded him as the leader of 
the whole Liberal forces. Mr. Laurier’s training as a 
lawyer developed his natural gifts as a speaker, and in him 
charm of manner goes with eloquence, Newfoundland is 





he was born in one of the home counties. He has been 
long in Natal; has done much public work for the colony, 
and is most popular. 

If you are on your travels round the world, you proceed 
from South Africa to Western Australia. Ilere the 
Premier is Sir John Forrest, who was one of the explorers 
of Westralia in its early days. [lis knowledge of the 
colony is unrivalled, and his services to’ it have become 
greater since it got constitutional The 
neighbouring colony of South Australia has the Hon. 
C. C. Kingston as the first member of its Cabinet. He was 
born in Adelaide, his father having been a leading man of 
the colony. Mr. Kingston studied law under Chief Justice 
Way, and is now entitled to wear the letters Q.C. He has 
been a force in forwarding Australian federation, and, 
indeed, helped to draft the Bill for constituting the 
commonwealth of Australia, : 


government. 


Si 


New 


in 


be called a stepping-stone towards Zealand, 
Edward Braddon is Premier. He the Indian 
Civil Service; on retiring he settled in the balmy air 
of Tasmania, and he was promptly pressed into the 
public life of the colony. He is a brother of Miss 
Braddon, the novelist; and has been Agent - General 


was 


in London for Tasmania. Finally, among the 
self-governing colonies, comes New Zealand, which 


delights to think itself the nearest replica of England. 
Its Prime Minister, the Hon. Richard Seddon, belongs to 
Lancashire, from which he went to Australia, and then to 


New Zealand. That was fully thirty years ago, and 
Mr. Seddon is still only in the prime of life. In London 


he will be able once more to see his aged friend, Sir 
George Grey, who went forth as a builder of Greater 
Britain almost on the day the Queen came to the throne. 
We shall make the Colonial Premiers all very welcome, 
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deed, June is the 
month of roses 

rose every 
where ind oa 
wealth of flowers. 
The bramble and 
the wild traw- 
berry are begin- 
ning to blossom, 


the - wooadbine 

displaying its 
sweet - smelling 
clusters of tubes, 
the purple and 
vellow blooms of 
the woody night 
shade peer out of 
the hedges which 


the cleavers are now climbing, while 


the gra@eful cinquefoil and the chervil have joined the 
cath pions, 
companions. The colour of the pastures is enriched by the 
golden petals of the bulbous buttercup, the clover-knobs, 
while by the streams and in 
(lamp places we way find the ragged-robins, the alluring 
meadow-sweet, and the forget-me-not 


nettles, the slverweeds 


wud the dandelion-globes ; 


That blue and bright-eyed flowerct of the 


though.some give the name to its cousin of the field. 
large yellow flowers of the broom are now at their best, 


and on the edges of the corn- 
fields are the -purple-tipped 
pink tubes of the dehcate 
fumitory. “The convolvulus 
is spreading, -and - binding 
itself round anything its 
arms can reach, The wheat 
and the barley are filling 
their spikes, and the oats 
their panicles. 

The meadows wave in 
silken billows before the 
breezes. The various 
grasses are now ripe, and 
their forms are all studies 
in gracefulress. If they 
have hitherto escaped your 
observation, pluck a few 
specimens, and ask your- 


self. whether you know 
anvthing in nature more 
retinedly beautiful. Begin 
with the sweet vernal 
grass which gives forth 


the delightful fragrance of 
the fresh-mown_ haytields, 


Then take the foxtail” and 
the cat’s-tail, the rough 
and the smooth meadow 


grasses, the soft grass, the 
bent grass, the fescues, the 
cock’s-foot, the trembling 
grass, the tall brome with 
its oat-like spray, the 
wheat, barley, oat, and rye 
grasses, the millet from the 


woods, the canary grass 
from the river-side, and 
some of the elegant hair 
grasses. Put them  to- 
gether, and consider 
whether there is not in 


these as in other things a 
most delightful and abun. 
dant variety. Before the 
end of the month many of 
them will be lying prostrate, 
and the scent of the hay 
will be wafting through the 


land. Corydon and Phyllis will banter one another as 
they turn it over in the sun, and the children will sing— 


In the hay, in the hay, 
Toss we and tumble. 


The rye and the vetches are already being cut for the 
cattle, and out over the landscape men can be seen hoeing 
in the land to keep down the ever-springing weeds. 
The market gardeners now are busy. Th 


the 
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NE hours gathering and sending to market their new potatoes 
— peas, rhubarb, strawberries, tomatoes, cucumbers, and tlie 

- rest of their ] ucts 
} In v | | bracken and ferns are creeping 
! ul towards their ultimate height ind the large, three-lobed 


MODERN GREEK HEROINS: EKATERINI PASSAROPOULO, AGED NINETEEN, 


Facsimile of a Sketch by Mr. Julius M. Price, our Special Art 
seed-cases of the bluebell are filled with small ivory spheres 
that might be intended for miniature billiard-balls. The 
tall, sturdy foxgloves light up the glades with their colour, 
the cranesbills, the goatsbeards, the dog’s-mercury, with its 
panicle of greenish flowers, and other blooms crop up in 
favourable positions, while on the borders of some woods 
may be gathered the columbine with its dove-like nectaries. 

If the season has been dry, the foliage will be much 
eaten by the larvae, and one finds curious piercings of stems 
and doublings of leaves by insects following out their 
instincts in the production of their species. The little 
foam-bearers—the larvie of the froghopper—have been at 


along the banks below 


and their earlier 


brook, 
The 














PHARSALA AFTER THE TURKISH OCCUPATION. 
D’Arcy Morell. 


Facsimile of a Sketch by our Special Artist with the Turkish Forces, Mr. 


work, and wherever their colonies happen to be their 
spume is to be seen on the stalks and leaves. The common 
people call it cuckoo-spittle; but if you wish you may find 
within if the wonderful little six-legged_ green and yellow 
grub which, by the production of this environment, 
protects its frail body from the heat of the sun and the 
cepredations of other -insects. It will stay here till it has 
gone through its pupa stage and developed its wings. In 


ey putin long September the perfect insects will be leaping in all 





directions. 


tune, 
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Fhe males can bound a couple of yards at a 
and are very diflicult to catch. 
The cuckoos now begin to be silent. 


Their eggs have 


been committed to others, and sparrows, wrens, and other 
small birds’ will be struggling shortly to satisfy the 
appetites of the 





WOUNDED AT CARDISTA, 


t with the Greek forces. 


lie on the 


LTass, 


sweetness, and carol with the birds. 


revel in the sunlight, 


gaping big foster- 
children thrust 
upon them. ‘The 
doves coo on lov- 
ingly, and the 


other birds sing 
on as usual, if not 
with the ecstatic 


vigour of the early 
year. The ringlet, 
chalk - hill, and 
meadow - brown 
buttertlies come 
on the scene, and 
the eve d and 
humming-bird 
hawk- moths 
appear. In the 
evening the chest- 
nut- brown stag- 
beetles fly out in 
numbers, their 
lumbering flight 
and the large 
inandibles of the 
inales making 
them easily dis- 
tinguishable. The 
beautifully 


coloured TOSC- 


beetle— green shot 
with gold — may 
be seen both in 


the evening and 
the dirytime eat- 
ing the petals and 
stamens of the 
roses, 

Now the air is 
warmer, the love- 
liness of the 
country draws us 
more than ever to 
it. We begin to 
live in the cpen, 
drink in the 
There is a delicious 


gladness and freedom in these long days not yet too 


scorching. 


Little children fill their hands and their hair 


with flowers, make friends with the birds and the beasts, 
and chase the butterflies and the bees. 
At home the tent is put up in the grounds, and the 


awnings placed over the windows. 


Sitting out in the long 


evenings, if the garden be an old-fashioned one, roses, 
pinks, peonies, sweet-williams, pansies, irises, campanulas, 


monkshoods, larkspurs, 


and 


southernwood smile upon 


one like time-honoured friends, and send forth a delicious 


the accompanying sketch. 


‘ Bad shell-wound in 


fragrance. But if the beds 
be in the modern style 

colour, harmony without 
smell—then the geraniums, 
stocks, asters, calceolaries, 
and lobelias, or whatever 
inay have been employed, 
furnish pleasure to the eye 
alone. All the same the 
blackbird and the throst!e 
will pipe their rich, sweet 
notes above the light and 
lessening variations of the 


smaller songsters, and 
finally the distant corn- 


crake may send his recur- 
ring scrape through the 
silence of the soothing twi- 
light as the day shuts down. 


A MODERN GREEK 
HEROINE. 


In the midst cf all the 
inisery and suffering which 
the Greco - Turkish War 
involved, where poor organ- 
isation and self-sufficiency 
were everywhere apparent, 
it was at least satisfactory 
to note that one noble in- 
heritance beyond all dis- 
pute is the modern Greek’s, 
viz., patriotism. This fine 
quality has over and over 
again asserted itself during 
the recent war, and has in 
no small measure helped to 
hold the nation together in 
its direst hour of need. 
‘*Among the mony in- 
stances of personal sacrifice 
which came to my notice,” 
writes Mr. Julius Price, our 
Special Artist with the 
Greek forces, ‘‘ and one 
which appealed to me most, 
was that illustrated by 


both 


thighs, and may be many months in hospital yet,’ I 


was informed. I 


managed, however, to 


learn that 


Ekaterini Passaropoulo was the nineteen-year-old daughter 


of fairly well-to-do 


asants in Northern Thessaly, who 


had lost their all in the war, and that she had determined 


to strike a blow for her country. 


My sketch was made 


on board the transport Pallas en route from Stylida to the 
Pirzeus with wounded and refugees from Domoko.” 
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except the sermon, is in Latin. The Masses are sung 
by the choir, under the direction of the organist, who 1 
renerally the compose1 of the musi performed there. 
This chapel can boast of having had some of the 
most eminent British musicians for the directors of 








the choir, among whom the celebrated Dr. Arno 
was organist for several years. Mr. Samuel Webbe 
now holds that situation—a gentleman who 
only eminent for the grave and solemn style 
church music, but who has gained high reputation 
for the beauty and grace of his lighte r compositions. 
The beauty of the musical portion of its services was 
long, indeed, the chief characteristic of the Sardinian 
Chapel, the choir being in former days maintained at 
considerable expense ; and though the leading vocalists 
and instrumentalists of the day no longer tako part in 
high festivals as they did some fifty years ago, 
considerable care is still spent upon the music. ‘The 
chapel, of course, no longer holds the same position 
as a centre of Roman Catholic worship that it once did. 
As the first Romanist Chapel opened in London 
after the establishment of the reformed Church, it) had 
at one time a congregation of considerably more than 
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ten thousand souls under its spiritual charge, butgphe 
establishment of numerous places of Roman Cat ‘ 
worship in more tolerant times in all quarters of We 
Metropolis has lessened its importance. 

A good deal of interesting information about tho 
Sardinian Chapel is given by Mr. C. W. Heckethorn 
in his valuable volume on * Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
the Localities Adjacent,” published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock about a year ago. According to this writer, the 
chapel was at one time proverbial as a rallying-point 
for mendicants. The priests of the chapel constantly 
afforded relief to beggars, and it became a common- 
place in the description of any haunt of beggars to 
say that it was as bad as the Roman Catholic Chapel 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Mr. Heckethorn also tells 
the curious story, first made known in Notes and 


~ A t eS Bs IN KE Queries two years ago, from an account preserved in 
\ a . : . 
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SASS 

the Lambeth Library, of the sudden appearance of a 
female fanatic in the chapel in a state of complete 
nudity one Sunday morning in 1707. The woman 
harangued the astonished congregation from the altar 
steps for some time before she consented to withdraw. 
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THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


The Handel Festival, the first creat performance ol which 
is to take place on Monday, June 14, and the grand 
rehearsal of which was given on Friday, June 11, is now, 
to all intents and purposes, a national institution. And, 
really, the Festival is old enough to deserve the title, 
for without interruption since 1857 it has been held at the 
( rystal Palace every two or three years, first—down., that 
is, to 1S8O0—under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, 
whose not very distinguished setting of the National 
Anthem still forms the preliminary of these functions ; 
since ISSO its fortunes have lain in the hands of Mr. 
August Manns. Ilow the Festival originated is well 
enough known; it has none of those twilight and mysterious 
beginnings which so often attend the birth of what 
afterwards develop into commemorations under record 


In 1856 Mr. Robert 


conditions. 


indulging in the Colossal Idea as introduced into 


MISS ELLA RUSSELL. 





MADAME NORDICA, 
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country by the Prince Consort, conceived the interesting 
notion of applying that colossal idea to Handel, the 
centenary of whose death was due in the April of 1859. 
Briefly, as we are told, Mr. Bowley’s project was to 
celebrate that ‘on a scale of unprecedented 
magnitude.” What scale that was may be gathered from 
the immediate fact that no building in London was large 
enough for any orchestra that was commensurate to the 
great scheme, and the Committee of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, which, after Mr. Bowley, was ‘‘ the onlie begetter” 
of these Festivals, and of which he had been, since 1854, 
the treasurer, therefore turned its attention to the Central 
Transept of the Crystal Palace, which had already 
been used for such a purpose on the occasion of the 
opening of the Palace two years before. So that the 
Handel Festivals sprang like Minerva, fully armed and 
equipped, from the brain of the Sacred Harmonie Society. 
It was resolved that a preliminary festival should be 
organised just to test the possibility of the thing. as it 
seems—with a chorus of 2000 and a band of 396, while an 
organ was built by Gray and Davidson, as Sir George 
Grove has it, ‘‘ expressly for the occasion.”” To muke a 
long story short, the affair, which took place on June 
15, 17, and 19, 1857, was a huge success, and put the 


occasion 


THE 


Bowls y, one of the most 
fervent musical enthusiasts of his day, if a little given to 
] this 


MADAME 
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Sacred Harmonic Society 
the due arrangements for the first Handel Festival 
in 1859. This project was fulfilled on June 20, 22, 
when the chorus had swelled to 2700 singers and the 
was augmented to 460 players. On 
have seen, Sir Michael Costa was the con 


and 24 


Luc 





interesting to record that among the more prominent 
singers were Clara Novello, Sims Reeves, and Signor 
Bellett The Colossal Idea has even been improved upon 
since then. for it is announced that this year, as on some 


other occasions, the number of pertormers will be 3500. 
A Handel Festival was, after all, theonly natural 
the popularity which Handel has enjoyed 
this country 
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lmmense 


was the first to popularise oratorio—a feat which a fat 
greater technical musician could never have accomplished, 
John Sebastian Bach—and, more curious still, though in 





this respect (and in this respect only) he was s 
his fortune has been that of a full dise 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE: THE CONDUCTOR 
would take twenty Mendelssohns rolled into one to dispute 
the supreme place which Handel the oratorio writer 
holds in the esteem and admiration of the British 
public. As to the way in which we demonstrate 
our affections, that also has its touching side. It is 
a little habit of ours, as it must have been the mental 
habit, for example, of the men who built St. Peter's, 
to venerate on a large scale, and our greatest and best con- 
temporary musicians are deeply bitten by this tendency. 
Multiplication is our hobby, and where two hundred 
singers might suffice for art, twenty times two hundred 
alone seem to reach the limits of our desire, when it is a 
question of homage from the great British nation. The 
public would not understand the raison d’étre of a paltry 
two hundred. It understands with a comprehensive sen- 
timent the ra‘son d’étre of three thousand five hundred. 
Therefore, as a nation, we look forward with rapture to 
every third year, when our great musical orgie comes round ; 
and, certainly in this respect, it is impossible not to give the 
full measure of admiration to the splendid organisation 
which works the Colossal Idea as apphed to Handel. The 
whole musical department of the business is, of course, 
‘n the hands of Mr. August Manns, who still remains 
Mr. Manns 


the greatest conductor living in these islands. 





into the best of spirits for making 


proper 
band 


that occasion, as we 
tor, and it is 


outcome 
In 
since he first sh 0k the dust of opera from his 
feet and devoted himself to the composition of oratorio. He 


verer. It 


BUTT. 
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has done yeoman work at many a Handel J] val 
already and his intelligence, Ny enthusiasm hi 
skill in manipulating great masses of performe ! 
never so conspicuously shown upon these occasior 
lis immense—indeed, his unrivalled--experience, and } 
wide and resourceful knowledge, are now ranged among 
the historical facts of our time which will down to the 
future as a living tradition. Among the singers who are 
to dehght the multitude upon this occasion, the name of 
Mr. Santley naturally stands out first. If his voice is no 
the grand organ which once it was, he still retais 
iCicient vigour, vitality, and strength for the whole world 
tomarvel at. Mr. Kdward Lloyd and Mr. Andrew Black, 
who also sing th vear, stand at the forefront of then 
profession. Mr. Licyd’s exquisite tenor voice, particularly 
when allied to grand oratorio musie, hia no living 
rival; the quality is perfect in its purity and the style 
is finely finished. Mr. Blac plendid) ba coloured, 
mature, and rich, is another voice too well known for either 


Madame Allan, 


introduction or description, Madaine 
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MR. EDWARD LLOYD. 


THE PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 

Nordica, and Miss Ella Russell represent the chief scprano 
singers of the Festival, and here again it 1s IM possi ble to 
set down anything of which the public is already unaware. 
Albani, whom opera-goers miss at Covent Garden this year 
the first time for many years, is universally recognised as 
the first soprano oratorio singer of her time. “It may 
be that Mendelssohn is more sympathetic to her voice 


than Handel, but her Handel singing has probably 
secured her as great admiration from the public 
as anything she has ever done in her great artistic 
career. Madame Nordica’s most sweet voice, which 


has been given too much to Continental and American 
audiences, will be a delightful element in the great com- 
memoration. For contraltos we have Madame Marian 
Mackenzie, Madame Clara Samuell, and Miss Clara Butt, 
all singers of tried and assured merit. Madame Mackenzie 
and Madame Samuell have charmed wisely in Handel’s 
music many and many atime ; and it will be most interest- 
ing to hear Miss Butt deserting her too beloved ballads for 
music worthier of her voice. Mr. Barton McGuckin, too, 
who ranks among the chief tenors of the occasion, is known 
to all. So, like the man in Leoncavallo’s prologue, the 
critic makes his bow and retires for the curtain to ring up 
on the greatest of British Musical Festivals, 
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grasping the fact that in such a matter as pottery it is 
impossible to bring the public into direct communication 
with the makers; for nothing is more certain than that so 
individual is the stamp of each great manufactory that the 
mere appointment of agents would not meet the question 
at all; 
variety and choice, and go away dissatisfied. It is 
the truest interest of the art that there should exist 
some great central home for the exhibition to the public 


since the public would complain of lack of 
in 


of all that is best from the ateliers of the important 
manufactories. The house of Phillips was founded in 
the year 1760, a time of prodigious activity in the 


ceramic art in England, by George Phillips, whose idea 
was to establish an agency for the English art potteries. 
The same year saw the birth of two of the greatest of our 
now living manufacturing establishments, the Worcester 
and the Derby—a strange coincidence. 
ations the Phillips, from grandfather to son and grandson, 
carried on their business in Oxford Street, and then came 


For three gener- 


in anephew, Mr. George Rose, son of Dr. Cooper Rose, who 
had married the granddaughter of George Phillips. He 
was not brought up to the business, and had a passion for 
nautical life, but not unnaturally abandoned even the sea 
It is remarkable, possibly unique, t 


for such a career. ) 
find an English house steadily carrying on its business 
under the same roof since the days when the United States 
of America began the War of Independence. A century 
and a quarter and a bit is a great period for one home, and 
it is difficult to understand how even the need for larger, 
handsomer premises induced Messrs. Phillips’s to leave 
Oxford Street for Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. Mr. 
George Rose is now the sole proprietor of Phillips’s, also 
of Messrs. Mortlock and Sons’, Regent Street, having 
purchased the latter business last year. 

The Mount Street premises, of which we give an 
Illustration, are noteworthy additions to a handsome street, 
and in their quiet, typically English beauty do great credit 
to Messrs. Reid and Macdonald, the architects. As will 
be seen, the exterior is of great breadth, and since the 
building is very deep, the ground floor show-room, which 
is most charmingly decorated, serves splendidly for the 
It consists of an inner hall and 
outer, separated by graceful columns ; the treatment is pure 
white, with panels of rich silk vieux rose in the outer hall 
and tender blue in the inner. 


display of superb pottery. 


Jelow is a well-lighted base- 
ment, serving also as show-room, and in addition is an im- 
mense cellar space for storage, packing, and other purposes. 

Of course, modern ideas necessarily have destroyed 
many traditions of the house; it was under the régime 
of Mr. Rose that was held the first sale of the firm. It 
may be mentioned that forty-seven thousand pounds’ 
worth of stock was cleared out, and yet plenty was left 
to go on with. Such figures may seem extraordinary 
to those who, while recognising the fact that old china may 
reach prodigious prices, yet imagine that the new is com- 
paratively humble. 
said that in the show-room at present there is a piece 
which represents eighteen-hundred guinea dinner- 
service lately made for twelve people. Moreover, at the 
present moment Mr. Rose is making for one of his 
customers a dinner-service to cost a thousand guineas. 
The ground is ivory, embellished with scroll-work in gold, 
exquisitely designed and laid Each piece has a 
panel in the border, and on it, in the costly, difficult, 
beautiful style of pdte sur pate, is the monogram of the 
owner, the colour of the panels and of the letters varying 
for each course. 1 


However, to give some idea it may be 


an 


on. 


To the ignorant eye the price may 

seem fantastic for such comparatively simple work ; but 
the connoisseur can appreciate it, and fortunately there 
are wealthy connoisseurs nowadays as in the olden times 
to encourage the production of such beauty and amazing 
technical quality. These two services come from the house 
of Minton. So far as china is concerned Messrs. Phillips's 
draw their stores from six great establishments—( ‘oalport, 
Derby, Doulton, Minton, Wedgwood, and Worcester, which 
for obvious reasons we have named in alphabetical order. 
Although many of their customers are foreigners and 
Americans, they import nothing save a few pieces of 
Dresden, a small number of French tea-services, half-a- 
dozen dinner-services a year for special order, and these 
reluctantly, since they deem their custométs.in error. 

In the space allotted for this article it is impossible to 
speak more fully of the treasures of china, and also of glass, 
in these handsome new premises ; so we hope soon to return 
to the subject and speak of the triumphs of English pottery 
and glass-making that are to be seen at Messrs. Phillips’s, 
and of their forthcoming exhibition, 








The cedar pencil, it appears, has received its death-blow, 
though even now it will probably die hard. The Blaisdell 
Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil (the Blaisdell Paper Pencil 
Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct) is of the same size as the 
ordinary pencil; the only difference is that the cedar-wood 
is replaced by tightly rolled paper, divided off into sections 
by little round marks down the side of the pencil. When 
the latter wants sharpening, all you have to do is to pick 
up the edge of the paper covering with a pin or the point 
of a knife and unravel a section of it, until it breaks of 
itself, by which time a fresh piece of lead is exposed, and 
the pencil ready for continued use. It lasts about three 
times as long asa cedar pencil, none of the lead being broken 
in cutting, and the point is always perfectly conical. 





OF BALLIOL. 


LANG. 


MASTER 

LY 
During the greater part of my life I was fortunate enough 
to know the late Master of Balliol. At about the age of 
fourteen I first met him, I think on the Table of Lorne, 
certainly on the heather. He like his 
portrait by the elder Richmond, engraved in his biography 
by Messrs. Campbell and Abbott. His hair was already 
white, or so I remember it, but his face was young, with 
an expression at once acute As a boy, I kept 
meeting him at the houses of my relations, his old pupils, 
and elsewhere. heard of him 
‘heretic’; the country folk learned that he 
sound.” ‘* Essays and Reviews” made its pother : everyone 
deemed Mr. Jowett ill-treated about his unendowed Greek 
chair. At Balliol I was his pupil, and, I think, first taught 
him how to hold a billiard cue. Always afterwards I met him 
Now one reads 


THE 


ANDREW 


was then very 


and sweet. 


in Yarrow One as a 


* wasna 


not infrequently, and was often his guest. 
his Life (admirably executed, I venture to think), and one 
reads it not without surprise. 

Except in such qualities as goodness, untiring kindness, 
unwearied industry, justice, and faith (in whatever it 
exactly was that he believed), the Master does seem an 
inconsistent character. I was his pupil, not his disciple, 
and only once or twice heard him talk about matters theo- 
It is about these, chiefly, that he seems so incon- 
He was called by many an unbelieving parson, 


logical. 
sistent. 
but his ideal character was my ideal character, too: Gordon, 
a military mystic. ‘I believe that in his heart of hearts 
he regarded’ Gordon’s ‘“‘as the highest form of character 
attainable by human nature,” says Mr. Abbott. We are 
reminded of Mr. Ruskin, praying for more Claverhouses, 
beside the grave of Dundee. 
prising that the Rector of Lincoln, deemed so sceptical, 


It may seem even more sur- 


was also a mystic. 

The Master, when I knew him, had a great disbelief in 
miracles, ‘‘No Jesuit the 
Jansenist, no Protestant of a Catholic.” To find a person 
who believed in all of them (granting the evidence good 
‘The belief in 
miracles is fading away,” he said, ‘‘ and can only be main- 
tained by a violent effort, which must revive many other 
Yet Gordon believed in them, 


believes in miracles of a 


enough) was a problem to the Master. 


superstitions’ (II. 86, 87). 
and the Master would scarcely have called his ideal cha- 
racter At the very same time (1873-76) 
we read that Jowett ‘‘ was positively afraid of spiritualism.” 
In these years, at Oxford, all manner of odd events occurred 


** superstitious.” 


at meetings of some undergraduate friends of my own, 
mostly members of the University Eleven, football players, 
and athletes generally. The Master, vainly seeking comfort 
‘strong sense,” felt that there was 
** He deliberately 
closed his eyes,” say his biographers. It is the fabled 
policy of the ostrich. ‘Iam unable to deny many extra- 
ordinary phenomena’,” he writes, and he includes ‘ inexplic- 
IIe refused to 
inquire further, ‘‘ because these things seem to me tuo be 
against the laws ofmature.” Ie could not deny that there 
‘‘against the laws of nature”; he thought 
were the of did 
deny them, but he did not deny ‘‘ the noises in haunted 


in Professor Huxley’s 
something uncanny about it (II. 76). 


able noises in so-called haunted houses.” 


were things 
miracles ‘against laws nature’: he 
houses.” 

The logical course, surely, would have been to admit 
that even Professor Huxley did not know all the laws 
of but this modest opinion never to 
inmany minds. ‘‘ There miracles in England, 
no ghost stories in America.” Are there not? What 
the Master did not know was not knowledge, as the 
poet said. 


nature, occurs 


are no 


Clearly these are all inconsistent and illogical positions, 
yet the Master came to be regarded, as a kind of leader of 
opinion in the very topics where his attitude is so funda- 
mentally unscientific. 

People accused him of plorifying success in life, he 
even accused himself: ‘ [fad I had any noble ideal better 
than success in life, I seem as if I might have attained to 
real greatness.” On my conscience, I do not believe that 
the Master really valued success, except as a rough 
working evidence that a man was not idling his life 
away. Anybody could see that goodness and kindness, 
and to help others were his ideal. An ambitious man would 
never have devoted his powers to 80 humble an object as 
An ambitious man would not have 
given even the small hours of the morning to coaching 
(gratuitously) undergraduates whom he scarcely knew. In 
his note on his want of a noble ideal he is thinking of his 
youth, that youth which was freely spent in helping 
younger men, not in making money or position for 
himself, 


serving a college. 


He got a name for religious heterodoxy, yet he was 
vexed a little with me for writing some essays on the Early 
Evolution of the Family, as if minds might be unsettled by 
learning that savages count kin on the mother’s side. This 
revolutionary idea had not come in when he was young, 
and he did not like it. We are not likely to return to 
polyandry, though perhaps the emancipated might parody 
a Bishop, and exclaim, ‘‘ I would rather see England free 


than England monogamous!” The truth seems to be that 


the Master’s mind had been accessible, between twenty- 
five and thirty-five, to such ‘‘ advanced” critical ideas as 
were current. If scepticism about scepticism came in later 








he did not attend to it. And a new young heresy this 
heresiarch distrusted. 

In the matter of art, he disliked the ruin of the old 
Balliol chapel, and the erection of the present portent in 
streaked bacon. Yet, about the appalling new buildings 
fronting the Broad, the Master wrote : 
is very beautiful—the best thing that has been done in 
Oxford in this way.” (I. 380.) In literature his taste was 
almost soundness itself, and his writing was a model which 
But, as to archi- 
ad | 
isa great principle in all serious reading to stick to the 
works of the great writers,” he wrote to Miss Tennant. 
‘* Shakspeare is a hundred 
times greater than Shelley or There was 
intellectual bric-d-brac in the Master’s mind. Ile did not 
I can fancy the countenance with which 


‘* Our new building 


young writers would do well to study. 
tecture, he studied the Cathedrals of England in vain. 


This was his own principle. 


Keats.” no 


value curiosities. 
he would have turned over the pages of Verlaine! 

Finally, for my space is exhausted, it was not Lord 
Brougham, but Coleridge, who ‘‘ had seen too many ghosts 
it is in 


to believe in them.” Brougham only saw one: 


his Journal. Ife was in Sweden, and saw a friend who 


happened to be dying, or just dead, in India, Lord 
Brougham got a fright, as he admits. But in 1887 the 
Master’s memory was no longer at its best, and he 


attributes to the sensible Brougham a remark of the 
visionary Coleridge. 

All this is very ‘‘ critical,” but the Master’s inconsisten- 
cies only endeared him to his friends, like those of his 
beloved Ilis biographers, rightly, do not 
conceal them ; but 
these amiable blemishes to conceal! They have drawn an 
admirable portrait of one of the best men who ever lived. 


Dr. Johnson. 


happy biographers who had none 
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IN GRENADINE AND GLACE 


COSTUME SILK. 

waistcoat pouched, and crowned with a small pink toque 
with a bow of black lace at one side. And, again, I was 
able to observe the charms—and they were charms—of a 


light grey cloth coat worn with a blue serge skirt, and 
made in a pouched style with a tabbed basque and 
a collar of thick white silk, outlined with a steel and 
black braid. This little coat was marked ‘ French,” 


without a doubt, and another little jacket also hailing 
from the same e ipital was in black serge, double-breasted, 
with the front loose, and overhanging a belt of oxidised 
silver and jet. This was completed with a sailor hat of 
black, trimmed with a wreath of pale yellow roses and 
gypsophilan (i wonder if that is the right way to spell it), 
On the whole, I think Englishwomen look best in the 
tailor-made dresses that are made in the tight style, or at 
least with semi-fitting fronts, the pouching style not being 
absolutely becoming to the native figure. 


Two or three piqué gowns put in their appearance at 
the Derby, one specially successful being made of holland- 
colour with a small pattern on its surface. This was 
fashioned with a sac Eton, tabbed at the hem, worn with a 
plain skirt and a Panama sailor hat bound with black 
velvet, trimmed with a flight of white wings and a few 
folds of buff-coloured chiffon round the crown. 


But let me to the modes of London, and first and fore- 
most let me explain these two Illustrations—the one 
representing a dress pre-eminently suited for home wear, 
made in glacé silk of green and mauve, the sleeves, vest, 
and skirt of kilted grenadine in an écru tone, the silk being 
outlined with a narrow tracery of écru tambour stitch. 
The other frock is of muslin, and a delightfal Liberty 
muslin itis too, crossed with lines of Valenciennes lace, 
frilled on the edge with lace. This has a yoke of lace 
at the top of the bodice, which overhangs a few folds of 
pale yellow silk at the waist, and the hat which com- 
pletes it is of Leghorn, with a large group of flowers at 
one side on the brim and beneath it. This style would 
look well made in crépe de chine, particularly if that 
periwinkle-blue shade be selected which is at the moment 
the latest fancy of fashion. 


And a word about that periwinkle blue. I want to 
recommend it for wear with blue serge coats and skirts. I 
saw a shirt made of it yesterday—of surah—and set into 
innumerable little tucks, the centre decorated with a box 
yleat, edged on either side with an infinitesimal kilting. 

t pouched a little over the belt in the front, and it was 
tight and tucked from neck to waist at the back, and the 
sleeves were of the bishop order. Worn with a blue serge 
skirt, it was exceedingly successful. Another effective 
means of introducing the periwinkle blue is to have a 
hat entirely made of it, draped with chiffon and 
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trimmed with wings of the one colour. This should 
not | ittempted by anyone who has blue eyes; the 
lour of the hat takes the colour out of the eyes, 
but under other circumstances it will be found ge nerally 
sful. But I find it either looks better when worn 
with a dre of its own shade or with navy blue, the com- 
bination of periwinkle-blue and white is not successful, 
iithough it 1 much used, but I have met it in the most 
happy union with mauve; however, you must find the right 
shade of mauve, or the results would be dire—no pun 
ntended 
What a pity it is some enthusiast does not take upon 
herself the task of reforming men’s dress! In contrast 
with the many Indians who are at the moment decorating 
London streets, Europeans look quite hideous. There is 
so inuch grace in the flowing white garments and turbans, 
ind the touch of colour at one side-——-grace, alas! that even 
the many Apollos of Great Britain cannot evolve from 


broad cloth and a high hat. And with the hot sun streaming 
down on the streets, as it has been ami ibly streaming down 
the last few days, it seems a thousand pities men should be 
debarred the easeful elegance of white drape ries. It seems 
rather a pity, too, that women should not be allowed the 
privilege of wearng loose thin clothes, instead of being 
forced into corsets and belts which are just a little too 
tight in the waist. Of course, most women do not lace 
themselves too tightly, but eight women out of ten will 
tell you they are more comfortable without their stays than 
with them. Under these circumstances, why should we 
not, at least during the summer months, rid ourselves of 
their oppressive influence, and appear in all the graceful 
l loose white Greek fashion, 
confined either above or below, or about the waist, as the 
individual figure suggests’ Of course, the mountainous 
women of ou acquaintance would not look well under these 
conditions, but the question is, Do they look well when they 
have, by dint of vigorous pressure, succeeded in obtaining a 
waist-line between two protuberances ? 


elegance of frocks, draped 


But this a question, I suppose, I shall never get 
answered, so I will just get me to more practical matters, 
and tell of a beautiful ball-dress I met this week made 
of white satin worked in relief with pale pink roses in 
aerophane, with pale green leaves applied with gold 
thread ; from waist to hem of this satin skirt this trimming 
trailed, and the bodice, which was of the swathed descrip- 
tion, showed the same decoration over a chemisette of old 
rose point, one sleeve being formed of a frill of the lace 
quite short, and the other being made of pale pink roses. 
It was a gorgeous gown! PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 
Since the adverse vote as to degrees for women at Cam- 
bridge, many advisers have urged that an attempt shall 
be made to found a ‘*‘ Woman’s University.” Such an 
enterprise, however, does not commend itself to the friends 
of the higher education of women. ‘The that 
actuated the founders of Girton and Newnham in placing 
those colleges where they are still remain in force. A 
main reason was that the University has of necessity some 
of the best teachers of the age connected with it, and that 
the women students could, by going where such learned 
men are, obtain a share of their services; while they could 
by no means be either remunerated sufficiently or sur- 
rounded with other desirable conditions so as to induce 
them to take up residence in some other neighbourhood 
purposely to teach at a women’s college. Like most 
deep-rooted enterprises, the women’s colleges at Cam- 


reasons 


bridge grew out of the necessities of the case. The 
initial step was the formation of the educational 


organisation—the lectures and classes—which was estab- 
lished at Cambridge because there and there alone could 
the men be found of the highest ability, and at the same 
time the willingness and leisure, to teach women students. 
The residences and regulations, the collegiate life, of 
Girton and Newnham, flowed out of the educational organ- 
isation. This and other considerations having caused 
Girton and Newnham to be placed in the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge University, the fact that they are there is 
obviously a powerful reason for their remaining there. For 
many thousands of pounds are invested in those fine build- 
ings. The very iron gates of Newnham against which the 
gallant youths carrying the decapitated effigy of a lady 
B.A. flattened their noses and howled, are a costly and 
handsome memorial raised by public subscription to the 
first Principal of the College, the late Miss Clough. The 
existence of all this capitalised interest in women’s educa- 
tion is therefore now added to the original reasons for the 
women’s colleges being at Cambridge. 


But if the suggestion to found a Woman’s University is 
intended to mean that an examining University only shall 
be set up elsewhere than at Cambridge to give women’s 
degrees, the idea is still less practical and useful. The 
University of London fills this want, so far as it exists, 
All over the country, too, there are other and newer 
Universities (one, at Manchester, actually bearing the 
name that the Bishop of Hereford has suggested for a 
special Women’s University, ‘‘ The Victoria University”) 
where women can now obtain education and examination 
in competition with and on the same terms as the men who 
go to the same institutions. It is true that these new 
institutions do not rank in the public eye as on an 
equality with the old Universities; but it is certain that 
they are held at least as highly in general esteem as would 
be a new ‘“‘mere woman’s”’ University and its ‘female ” 
degrees. Moreover, the University of London has tried 
the experiment of having specially ‘“‘ female” courses of 
study and specially arranged examinations and honours for 
women, only to prove quite conclusively that women do 
not want to have thus set out for them any special meats, 
hut desire to sit at the high table of the world’s knowledge 
and eat of the very dishes that the wisdom of the ages has 
recognised as the most nourishing to the growing mind. 


Between 1867 and 1877 the University of London did 
not admit women to the ordinary degree examinations, 
but offered them separate examinations and certificates, 
** jn the scheme for which special prominence was given 
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to those subjects that it was presumed women would 


prefer.” But this was not valued. It was found that 
the chief distinction gained by women in those examin- 
ations was not in the special subjects that had been 


selected for them. and that were theoretically laid down 


by men as “feminine,” but in the ordinary ‘mas. 
culine” subjects, classics and science. It was, more- 
over, continually urged on the Senate by women 


themselves that they ‘did not desire a scheme of learn- 
ing exclusively deyised for their use, but would prefer 
to have access to the ordinary degrees and honours and to 
be subject to the same tests of qualification as the male 
students.’ Hence, the University of London gave way, 
and in 1877 opened all degrees and examinations to women 
on equal terms with men. We all know how well they 
have since availed themselves of that permission. But the 
previous ten years of ‘special female ” courses and examin- 
ations must be considered to have settled for good the 
question of starting a ‘‘ female ” University with a different 
course from that of men, and ‘‘ female” degrees to be all it 
has to show at the end of the course. Women students do 
not think such a course desirable, and will not accept it; 
hence, for benevolent persons to provide it would be 


useless, 


It is good news that the plague is lessening fast at 
Jjombay. Mr. Justice Jardine, speaking at the Imperial 
Institute, has borne testimony to the heroism of the 
Christian women, both those of the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican communions, who came forward at once to nurse 
the plague-stricken when the difficulty of getting nurses 
was first made known. It appears that five months after 
the plague broke out, no provision had been made to meet 
it by the Bomvay municipality, beyond the ordinary 
infectious diseases hospital, which had one doctor to a 
hundred patients, and which was destitute of any nurses! 
Dr. Edith Pechey Phipson was the first to call attention to 
what she justly called ‘‘ this brutal disregard of duty,” and 
immediately the nuns from the Catholic convent and the 
members of an Anglican sisterhood offered their nursing 
aid. Parsee ladies gave great help in the house-to-house 
visitation which has had much effect in the check given to 
the disease; and a Parsee lady doctor, Mrs. Murzban, M.D., 
who is a gold medallist in Hygiene of Bombay University, 
served as medical officer of the Fort ward. 


American parties have long been more varied and there- 
fore entertaining than our own ‘‘ At Homes.” The novel 
ideas are now spreading to Paris. A smart hostess in the 
British Embassy set recently gave an evening ‘ Book 
Reception.” Each guest was asked to represent in the 
costume in some manner the title of a well-known English 
work. On entering, the visitors were given a slip of paper 
on which to write the titles of books that they perceived to 
be represented by others’ costumes, and a prize was given 
both to the one who had correctly found out the largest 





A MUSLIN DRESS, 


number and to the best dress. One lady wore little angels 
in biscuit china, one on either shoulder, to represent ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins.” A preposterous and amusing notion 
was to wear two combs with the price-label conspicuously 
attached, signifying ‘‘The Newcomes.” MBarrie’s ‘‘ Lady 
Nicotine” was equally easily represented by a costume 
decorated with cigarettes. Ouida’s ‘‘ Puck” and ‘‘ Under 
Two Flags,” Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ Professor,” and many 
other books suggested their dress easily ; but not the least 
successful idea was a white satin bodice cut out in steps 
along the front, each bearing a letter of the alphabet on a 
black velvet tab. This meant the “ Directory.”—F, F.-M. 














WITHIN THE TRIBE. 
The Haburas had committed what the eloquent native 
agent on the spot alliteratively described in his léngthy 
report as a ‘‘ bloody and barbarous murder.” They had 
followed up a Sikh, who had once been a British soldier, 
trapped him ina pass, and hacked him to pieces, all for the 
sake of a few dozen rupees he carried in his waist-belt. 
The Lieutenant-Governor was determined to ‘‘ make an 
example of these savages.’’ He lost no time. ‘‘ Sinclair,” 
he said to me, ‘‘ you must push on there at once, and arrest 
the murderers!” 

It was a difficult and dangerous task; but I was a 
young man then, and I started off full of vigour and 
spirits. Such a piece of work might almost be considered 
active I had an imposing force of twenty 
armed men to back me up, with a detachment of police to 
arrest the criminals. We penetrated without much more 
than the usual trouble through the intricate mountain 
defiles of the Habura country, and were duly admitted by 
the chief to a solemn palaver. 

To my great surprise, however, I found that famous 
and formidable old barbarian most mild and _ tractable. 
I{e scanned me up and down through benignant spectacles. 
Ife was all sweet reasonableness. He had the profoundest 
respect for the British raj. It shocked and distressed him 
to learn that the murdered Sikh was a British subject. 
Ilis tribesman had taken the man for a mere Kashmiri, or 
they would never have killed himn—for a few rupees! It 
was certainly most injudicious on the part of anyone to 


as service. 


cut up a subject of the great Maharanee. However, we 
should have compensation—ample compensation. What 


did we demand of him ? 

**That the murderers be given up to us, chief,” I 
replied, ‘‘ to be tried at Umritsur.” 

A furtive gleam of satisfaction flitted across the chief's 
benevolent face. I could easily see he expected a demand 
for money compensation, and was delighted to find we 
required no more than the guilty parties. ‘It is even as 
the great Maharanee wishes,” he answered, salaaming. 
‘** How many do you require, Sahib ? ” 

‘*All who took part in the attack 
subject,” I replied with dignity. 

The chief seemed surprised. 
he exclained aghast. 

‘*No, no,” I answered sternly. 
concerned in the actual murder.” 

Ife looked somewhat puzzled, and argued out the matter 
for a while with the native interpreter ; but, understanding 
at last I was in earnest, he gave way, and turned with a 
short command to one of his tribesmen behind him. I 
could see he knew where to lay his hands on the culprits. 

We waited about an hour. At the end of that time the 
emissary returned, bringing with him six of the most 
abjectly wretched hill-tribe men I ever set eyes upon. 
They were trembling with terror, and evidently oppressed 
by remorse. ‘They flung themselves instantly at the chiet’s 
feet, embracing his knees and mine in agonies of useless 
appeal for pity. Their women behind them begged hard 
for their lives. But my orders were strict; I was bound 
to obey them. 

‘* |] shall want witnesses against these men who saw the 
crime committed,” I said. ‘* They must come with me to 
Umritsur to give evidence against the murderers.” 

The interpreter spoke again. After a second brisk 
colloquy and some parley with the accused, he turned to 
me once more. ‘‘It is useless,” he answered, ‘ Nobody 
else saw them do it. jut they are known to be the 
criminals, and the chief has instructed them that they must 
all plead guilty. If you wish it, indeed, any two of the 
party will turn Queen’s evidence.” 

I had to be satisfied with this assurance, and returned 
forthwith to Umritsur, with my six wretched prisoners, 
beginning to be oppressed with a certain feeling that active 
service was not all I had imagined it. 

We gave the men a fair trial, of course; but they 
pleaded guilty, without an attempt at extenuation, and 
were duly hanged in proper order. I was present in my 
official capacity at the execution. A more awful sight than 
the faces of those six poor wretches as they stood to be 
pinioned I never beheld in my life. It fairly sickened me 
of police duty in future. 

That very evening Dr. Barton, the famous scientific 
explorer, just returned from the Hills, dropped in at my 
quarters, ‘* Well, you ’ve hanged those fellows, I hear,” he 
suid. 

‘* Yes,” I answered, with a distinct tinge of remorse in 
my voice. ‘‘We’ve hanged the whole six of them. It 
was really a most atrocious and cold-blooded murder; yet, 
I confess, I never want to be mixed up again in such an 
ugly business.” 

The doctor lighted his pipe. ‘‘ Anyhow, it was plucky 
of them,” he remarked in his slow way. 

‘*Plucky!” I cried. ‘‘ How do you mean? 
couldn’t help themselves.” 

He looked at me compassionately. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” 
he said, ‘‘ you don’t understand these Haburas. They are 
organised entirely on the tribal system, and are accustomed 
to blood-feud. When one of them kills a man of another 
tribe, the injured clan demands a Habura in compensation. 
Then the chief decides which of the tribesmen shall be 
given up to them. Your native police understand all 
that; only, of course, they don’t talk to you about it. You 
interviewed the chief ; he said to your interpreter, ‘ Will 
the sahib be satisfied with six?’ The interpreter said, ‘I 
think so.” Naturally, the chief wasn’t going to give up 
the actual murderers, who are men of importance and 
members of his own family; so he just sent out a servant 
for the first six Haburas he could lay his hands upon. 
It’s all within the tribe—a mere matter of family arrange- 
ment. The chief repeated a form of words over the men he 
had caught, and sprinkled them with grains of sacred wheat ; 
so the oath of the tribe was upon them; to disobey would 
be sacrilege. Guilty or not, they confessed the crime at 
once, as they must do by their religion ; and they went to 
the gallows, confident, no doubt, that the chief would look 
after their wives and children, but, nevertheless, with con- 
siderable personal disinclination.”’ 

And so it was, I believe. We had taught these bar- 


on our fellow- 
‘* What, all my tribe ’” 


‘* But all who were 


They 


barians respect for human life by legally murdering six 
innocent people. G. A. 
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C E Perveint.—If you have not already had credit for No. 2770, 
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never intentionally omit a solver’s name 

JS Forp (Highbury 
the very simple defence 
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Your proposed solution might do if it were not for 
of P takes Kt. Neither is your solution in two of 
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So.ution or Prosptem No, 2773.—By F. Heavey. 
WHITE 
1. BtoQ R 4th 
2. P to K 4th (ch) 
3. Q or B mates 


BLACK. 
B to B7th 
B or K takes P 

















If Black play |. B takes B, 2. P to K 4th (ch), and if any other move, then 2. B tak 
B ich), et 
PROBLEM No. 2776.—By Norman A.uiston. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS BY CABLE. 


Game played in the Parliamentary match between the Hon. M1 
and Mr. ArnerLey-Joves, 


! LOWMAN 


(uy Lopez ) 


WHITE BLACK ) WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. P., U.S.A.) (Mr. J., England). Mr. P., U.S.A Mr. J., England), 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th P was tempting, new.. t tons over the 
ttack and turn the ta es a little 


2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th 

4. Kt to B 3rd 
5. P to Q 3rd 

6. B to K 3rd 
7.PtoK R 3rd 


Kt to Q B 3rd , dal 
KttoK B3rd | 24.Q Rto K Kt sq 
P to Q 3rd 25. B to Q Sth 

B to Kt 5th | 26. P to Kt 5th 

B to K 2nd 27. Q to R Sth 

B to R 4th 28. Q to K Kt 4th 


P to Q B 4th 
P to B 5th 
B to Kt 2nd 
B to Kt 3rd 


8.PtoK Kt4th Bto Kt3rd | He could have taken the piece as sug 
9. Q to Q 2nd P to Q R 3rd gested above 
10. B to R 4th P to Kt 4th 28 R to Q B 4th 


P to B 6th (ch 

R takes P 

Q to B 2nd 

R to Q B sq 
) K to K B sq 
R takes P (ch 
Q to B 6th 
Q takes R P 
K R to B 6th 
R to Q B aq 
Q to B 4th 
Bs to K 4th 
Q to Q@ B 2nd 


29. K to Q 2nd 
30. P takes P 
31. P to R Sth 
32. P takes B 


11. B to Kt 3rd P to R 3rd 
It may be observed generally that in 
these games the Parliamentary players 
showed a fairly good acquaintance with 
the openings, or, at all events, made no} 33, P takes P (ch 
serious blunders iu that respect. 134. K to K 2nd 
12. P to R 3rd Q to Q 2nd 135. K to B 3rd 
13, Kt to Q 5th B to Q sq 136. R to Q sq 
14. Kt takes Kt (ch) B takes Kt |37. P to K Kt 6th 
15. B to Q 5th Q Rto B sq 38. Q to K 6th 
16. Q to B 3rd Kt to Q sq 39. K to K Kt 2nd 
17. BtoQ Kt 3rd_—s Castles 40. Q to R 3rd 
18. Q to Q 2nd Kt to K 3rd 41.Q to K R7th 
19. K to K 2nd 42. Q to Kt 8th (ch) 
There are objections to castling King’s There are various ways of winning. One 
side, and the Queen's side is hardly any |is now by Pto Kt 7th (ch), if B takes P, 
safer. Besides, the King is safer here at | followed by Q to Kt 8th (ch), ete 
tai 12. K to K 2nd 
Q to K 2nd |43. R to R 7th 
Kt to Q 5th (ch He might again have won by P to 
of @ most | B 8th (ch), followed by BR to R 7th (ch). 
13. R takes P (ch 
14. K takes R Q to B 7th (ch 
; hee P B to R end 45. K to K sq B to Kt 6th (ch 
28. Q takes sdadey The mate was forced after K takes R. 
Q takes B (ch) is threatened; the fact | K to Kt sq was the winning move. A most 
that the White Bishop pins the Pawn is | exciting conclusion under all the circum 
overlooked by both players later. B takes | stances. (Score of moves from the Times.) 


19. 

20. P to K R 4th 
This is the critical point 

notable game. 

21. Kt takes Kt 

22. B takes R P P takes B 


P takes Kt 


The cable chess-match between the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and our own House of Commons was played on the evenings of 
May 31 and June 1, before a crowd of interested spectators on either side 
of the Atlantic. The American Ambassador was among the company wit- 
nessing the games in London, and the contest was preceded by friendly 
greetings between the Speakers of both Houses. The combatants were 
paired by lot, and the match proceeded with every accompaniment of 
generous rivalry. It is almost a pleasure to say that in the end the match 
was drawn, ‘because victory must have been as painful to the winners as 


defeat to the losers, where so much kindly feeling was aroused. The 
following is the score, and one o the games we quote above — 
House of Commons. House of Representatives. 

Mr. Plunkett ... me 1 Mr. Pearson 0 

Mr. Parnell ... 0 Mr. Shaforth 

Mr. Strauss ... ‘ 0 MA Bodine 1 

Mr. Atherley-Jones... 1 Mr.Wlowman 0 

Mr. Wilson ’ ie 3 Mr. Hardy ose . } 

2 2} 





Cyclists in general, and especially those who happen to 
be smokers devoted to ‘‘ Player’s Navy Cut,” will doubtless 
accord a hearty welcome to the excellent cycling-maps of 
various districts now being issued by Messrs. John Player 
and Sons, of Nottingham. Separate maps devoted to “ The 
London District,” ‘‘ Yorkshire and Lincolnshire,” ‘‘ Not- 
tingham and District,” and other proportionate sections of 
our country’s surface have already appeared in the series, 
and are all admirably clear in design and compact in form. 
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NCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 


We are now in the season when the pursuit of botany and 
the study of the world of flowers can be readily accom- 
plished. "No lack of material for this delightful study can 
be complained of; for every garden really becomes a living 
text-book, and every wood a lab ratory, wherein the 
wondrous ways of Life and her children may be investi- 
gated with little trouble and much mental gain. I always 
call to mind Huxley's pregnant words when addressing a 
British Association audience in the shape of working men 
attending one of the popular evening lectures given under 
the auspices of the scientific body just named. ‘Lhe 
Professor had been telling his hearers the story of a bit of 
chalk in his own incomparable way, and had led them to 
note how the chalk had played its own part as a chapter in 
the history of this world’s evolution. ‘Then, driving home 
his conclusions, he impressed on his audience that the man 
who properly understood the history of the bit of chalk 
which every carpenter carries in his pocket, would have a 
better, because a truer, conception of the world and man’s 
relation to it than the most learned student who had 
satiated himself with tomes of learning of a literary kind, 
but was ignorant of the truth as it is in Nature. 


These are not Huxley’s precise words, but they convey 
the exact gist of his meaning when he urged that to come 
face to face with Nature and to try to understand some- 
thing of her ways and works was in itself the true mode of 
a liberal education. Now it has always appeared to me 
that the same remarks hold most true in the case of the 
study of plant-life in the fields and gardens, Nothing 
more humanising, in the truest sense of that term, could 
well be selected in the way of a study than the investigation 
of flowers and their varied modes of life. The story of 
flower - fertilisation reads like a veritable romance, for 
example. How insects act as the ministers of the floral 
world, how they cross-fertilise plants, how certain insects 
alone can enter certuin flowers, and how other insects are 
debarred from visiting these flowers; how the flowers are 
constructed to avail themselves of the particular structure 
of the insects they invite—these and many more details 
open up a field of study whose interest is only excelled by 
its dehghtful nature. Let anybody armed with a little 
previous knowledge read Darwin’s book on orchids and 
their fertilisation, and he will have no cause indeed to 
doubt my opinion that the devices of plants to secure cross- 
fertilisation present the most remarkable series of facts 
with which the naturalist can come face to face. 


When one hears of people sighing for a new sensation, 
and when one sees them suffering from ennui and boredom, 
it is a thousand pities that somebody doe: not point out an 
easy way of escape from the fashionable malady by inviting 
them to take a little interest in the life that everywhere 
encompasses their footsteps. The story of a primrose, for 
example, is in itself as curious a bit of living history as 
can well be selected from the domain of plant-life, and the 
recital of the part played by bees in its fertilisation is 
calculated to awake the interest even of the most b/asé 
listener. Only, botany, if it is to be made popular to 
boys and girls, must be taught properly. What 
is wanted at first, is to bring the pupil at once into 
contact with living nature, to make him and 
observe for himself, and to make him understand what 
he sees by the simple plan of looking at the flower or 
leaf he is studying. :_In this way you create an appetite 
for nature-study, and introduce the boy or girl into a new 
universe full of wondrous things, the contemplation 
whereof cannot but elevate the mind and rejoice the 
heart to think that the world, after all, is ‘*‘ fair to see” 
to those who have the eyes to discern its beauty. I have 
been pleading in this column of late for the extension of a 
knowledge of health-laws among the people, and that is a 
necessity, and a primary one, of all thorough education, 
The knowledge of the life universal is an addition to the cur- 
riculum which is to be regarded in the light of a pleasant 
and admirable piece of true culture that teaches us, among 
other things, our relations to the great universe of which 
we ourselves are part. 


seo 


The interesting observations recently recorded regarding 
the freedom from the effects of mosquito-bites and bee- 
stings which may be induced by previous injuries of this 
kind, demand a word of notice. ‘The idea implied by this 
immunity is that previous bites or stings inoculate the 
blood with some principle or ‘‘ toxin” derived from the 
poison, which in its turn protects the body from fresh 
attack. An analogy can be seen between this naturally 
produced immunity and that which is presented by the 
treatment of diphtheria with the anti-toxin of the disease, 
One writer told his experiences to the effect that, being 
a beekeeper, he had never suffered from stings after 
he had been once very severely stung by a swarm. 
Probably his system had become thoroughly inoculated 
by the big dose of poison he then received. Of mosquito- 
bites the same experience has been related, But what will 
be of interest to biologists is the recital of yet another 
correspondent, that such freedom from mosquito-stings is 
not invariably met with as a consequence of frequent bites. 
It is an illustration of a law I have never been weary of 
pointing out when unreasonable people have argued that 
because a process or treatment did not act invariably and 
in all cases in the same way, it was therefore of no value 
at all. The law I refer to is that which teaches us that 
when we are dealing with living beings, we cannot expect 
to find mathematical certainty in our results. Life is a 
very different thing, in all its variability, from mathematical 
and exact calculations. 


The correspondent of a scientific journal who writes last 
on the topic of mosquito-bites, says that he has suffered 
for many years from the attacks of these pests in America, 
and has acquired no immunity whatever from these 
attacks. Contrariwise, he does not suffer from the acrid 
poison of the Rhus toxicodendron, a plant the juice of 
which produces very irritating effects on many persons. 
Here is another illustration of the difficulty of arguing 
about living beings and the varying effects on them of one 
and the same influence, 
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THE QUEEN JIN WINDSOR FOREST.—BY SIR 


Reduced from the Presentation Plate published with the Diamon 
* Jilustrated Sporting and Dramatic News.’ 


the maintenance of the monuments, these are, sooner or 
later, suffered to fall into decay. Victor Hugo was not 
altogether wrong when he said that the memory of the 
departed often vanishes from the hearts of those that were 
dear to them before their bones had crumbled into dust. 
When too early oblivion like this sets in in the case of the 
obscure dead, the public have no right to protest, nor are 
they bound to. unloosen their purse-strings in order to make 
up for the family’s neglect. Not so when the ashes 
beneath such a stone are those of one who did service 
to the State as a legislator or warrior, or contributed other- 
wise to his fellows’ happiness by the due exercise of great 
gifts, like Muzio Clementi, called the Father of th 
Pianoforte. 


Clementi’s last resting place, in the south walk of tho 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, appears to have been sadly 
neglected. Mr. Algernon Ashton drew attention to the 
fact, but before the public could respond to the appeal 
Messrs. Collard and Collard came generously forward and 
offered to do all that is necessary. This is as it should 
be, for Clementi was one of the founders cf their house. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help wondering that the head of the 
firm, whom I have the honour to know, and who is a most 
intelligent and amiable man, if ever there was one, should 
have remained ignorant of the state of affairs until Mr. 
Ashton enlightened himn—by accident. If Muzio Clementi 
had been only one of the co-founders of Messrs, Collard 
and Collard’s world-famed establishment, the thing would 
be surprising enough, but he was a pianist the like of whom 
the world had never heard before his time. There are 
hundreds of publishers over the civilised globe who could 
not write a book; there are as many marble-merchants 
who could not carve the most elementary design in marble ; 
there are thousands of artists’ colourmen who could not 
sketch the simplest figure; there are few, if any, piano- 
manufacturers who are not skilful performers on the 
instrument from the making of which they derive such 
handsome incomes; and Mr. Collard does not belong to 
these few. 


In addition to this, the firm probably possesses valuable 
heirlooms in the shape o: manuscript compositions by 
Clementi, and other documents bearing on the history of 
the introduction of the piano in England; for, unless my 
memory plays me false, the introduction of the instrument 
coincides with the very beginning of Clementi’s stay among 
us. J am pretty certain of my dates in one way ; in the 
other I am not quite so certain. Clementi was born in 
Rome in 1752, and he was between fourteer. and fifteen 
when Mr. Beckford brought him to Dorsetshire, where he 
remained but a little while. Consequently, we get to the 
end of 1766 or the beginning of 1767, at which period 
there lived at Hanover Square a piano-maker—manufac- 
turer would imply a much more extended businese—named 
Zumpe. I am unable to say whether Zumpe was the first 
piano-maker in London or not, but am inclined to think he 
was for two reasons—notwithstanling the fact that Shudi's, 
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‘* After the first act of the 
piece, Mdlle.  Brickler 
will sing a favourite air 
of ‘Judith,’ accompanied 
by Mr. Dibdin, cn a new 
astrument called the 


nanoforte, 
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IIere, then, we have 
the exact year, 1 not the 
exact day, of the first 
appearance before a 
London public of the 
pianoforte. There were 
probably pianos in private 
houses, even if we admit 
that Zumpe was the first 
to introduce them, inas- 
much as he had _ been 
established for something 
like seven years in 
Hanover Square, and that 
he was not likely to have 
wasted his time. In 1764 
Mozart made his _ first 
bow before a London 
public, but T am under 
the impression that he 
played on the harp- 
sichord and not on 
the pianoforte. Here is 
what I read in the Public 
Advertiser of M iy 9, 1764: 
** Concerto on the harpsi- 
chord by Master Mozart, 
who is a real prodigy of 
Nature. He is but seven 
vears of age, plays any- 
thing at first sight, and 
composes amagingly well. 
He has had the honour of exhibiting before their 
Majesties, greatly to their satisfaction.” 


Jubilee Numbe jf the 


But Master Wolfgang Mozart, ‘‘ the most extraordinary 
prodigy and most amazing genius that has appeared ‘in any 
age ’’—-to quote once more from a subsequent advertise- 
ment in the same paper—did not abide with us.. Muzio 
Clementi, when he came, practically did stay ; and I quite 
agree with the Rey. Mr. Haweis when he says, ‘‘the man 
who, more than any other, made the piano and pianoforte 
music popular in England and all over the Continent was 
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Muzio Clementi.” 
consequence of the loss of the greater part of his fortune, 
became associated with the pianoforte industry, and 
Messrs. Collard and Collard must assuredly have many 
valuable documents relating to this undertaking. The 
simple restoration of his gravestone is, in my opinion, 


It was only in 1800 that Clementi, in 


not sufficient. There should be magnificent statues 
of Muzio Clementi in at least three of our largest 
concert-halls in London, and the publication of such 
documents provided they exist would go far towards 
defraying the expenses of such erections. The piano 


is either an instrument of torture or one of delight. 
fhe torturers, in looking at Clementi’s counterfeit, may 
possibly take pity on us; the charmers may be impelled to 
efforts of even greater perfection than they exhibit at 
present; but Clementi should have his full length—or, at 


least, a splendid bust in front of the Albert Lall, and 
respectively in Queen’s and St. James’s Halls. 


A DIAMOND JUBILEE NUMBER. 

By the time the Diamond Jubiles celebrations are with us, 
probably every portrait of the Queen and every important 
picture representing an incident in her Majesty’s life will 
have been pressed into the service of illustrated journalism, 
which has already provided a combined art gallery and 
historic al library devoted to the ( elebration of he 1 Maye sty’s 
glorious reign. In this pictorial record of the Victorian 
ra no presentment of scenes from the Queen’s life has 
more interest than the paintings of the great artists of an 
earlier generation which are included in the royal collection, 
and few of this group of well-known canvases are more 
effective than Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture of ‘ The 
Queen in Windsor Forest.” ‘The reproduction of this 
celebrated picture here given is taken from a remarkably 
tine mezzotint plate, ot the usual large engraving size, 
which is published as a supplement to the Diamond Jubilee 
Number of the Jllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
The number generally is a notable one among the mass of 
Diamond Jubilee Numbers which are the order of the dav. 
It has, moreover, a character of its own, for, in accordance 
with the usual scope of the J/lustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, itis devoted primarily to a profusely illustrated record 
of the principal events connected with sport, drama, and 
music during the sixty years of her Majesty’s reign. 

THE JUBILEE SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’S. 
London is now given over to the unsightly operations of 
the builder of balconies and grand stands, and the seaffold- 
pole triumphantly rears its head along the route to be taken 
by the royal procession on June 22. St. Paul’s Churchyard 
is more transformed, perhaps, than any other spot of the 
same area, ‘The preparations are not things of beauty by 
any means, but in view of the near approach of the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations it may interest our readers to be 
informed of the exact coign of vantage from which our 
Artists will sketch the picturesque ceremony to be held 
before the great entrance to St. Paul’s Cathedral, when 
the Queen will halt on her progress through the City 
to give thanks for the long prosperity of her reign. For 
the Artists who will picture this particular part of the 
proceedings of Queen’s Day we have secured seats in the 
premises of Messrs. Pawsons and Leaf, in St. DPaul’s 
Churchyard. It will be seen from the photograph here 
reproduced that our Artists will occupy a position which 
commands as good a view as can possibly be obtained of 
the Queen, the Princes, and the Thanksgiving generally. 
Seats in the building from which this view is taken are 
being rapidly. purchased, and some idea of the numerical 
strength of the great assembly of sightseers in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard generally may be gathered from the fact that 
no less than two thousand six hundred persons will witness 
the Thanksgiving Service from these premises alone, 
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Most people know the merits of Lime Juice as a thirst- 
quencher, but few are aware of the origin and nature of the 
delicious fru from which it is obtained. 

The Lime is a product of the West Indies, where it is 
much esteemed for its delightful flavour and its cooling 
und refreshing properties. 

It is of the same species as the lemon, but its acidity is 
much more pronounced and agreeable, whilst its value as a 
purifier of the blood is considered to be much superior by 
the most eminent medical authorities. 

The Lime Tree, in common with that of the orange and 
lemon, presents the singular appearance of bearing its 
fruit in every stage of ripening amidst a luxuriant display 
ot exquisitely perfumed blossoms. 

In the lovely Roseau Valley, in the island of Dominica, 
West Indies, which, as stated in the Report of the recent 
Royal Commission, produces ‘‘the best Limes the 
world,” the Lime plantations of L., Rose and the 
well-known Lime Juice Merchants are situated, extend- 
ing over’ several hundred acres. The trees, which attain 
to the size of apple or pear-trees, are cultivated with 
the yreatest , so that the choicest limes only are 
obtained. 

At the head of the Roseau Valley, 2241 ft. above the 
sea-level, there is a crater lake of the purest ice-cold water, 
whilst not far off, at the base of Watt Mountain, 4076 ft. 
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CARTING TO THE PRESSES, 


high, there exists one of the most wonderful sights on 
earth. The Boiling Lake of Dominica is held in the mouth 
of a great volcano, and so violent is its ebullition that the 
water is constantly being thrown 16 ft. to 20 ft. into the air, 
An ordinary thermometer is burst on immersion, and one 
can as easily boil an egg at the edge of the lake as in the 
homely saucepan over the kitchen fire. 

The luxuriant growth of the Lime Trees in the 
plantations of the Roseau Valley is due to the rich volcanic 
nature of the soil, which produces more Limes per acre, 
and of better quality, than any other in the world. A 
Lime plantation in full bearing is one of the prettiest sights 
imaginable. The beautiful dark green foliage is relieved 
by the thick clusters of the lovely yellow fruit, whilst 
humming-birds of every conceivable hue flit among the 
opening blossoms, which diffuse around the most exquisite 
fragrance. 

During the Lime harvest the fine ripe fruit is 
gathered by the native girls and brought into the 
central factory, where it is quickly deprived of its 
juice, which is immediately run into large casks, ready 
for shipment. 

People may sometimes wonder why Rosr’s LIME JUICE 
AND Lime Juice CorpIAL are every day becoming more 
popular, whilst so many other non-alcoholic drinks 
come, but quickly go. The reason is that Lime Juice 
is not only delicious, wholesome, and refreshing, but 
also possesses such valuable medicinal properties that the 
medical profession in every part of the world-has, for 
upwards of thirty years, strongly recommended it for 
purifying the blood and assisting digestion. 

So valuable are the wholesome properties of Rosk’s 
Lime Juice anp Lime-Jvuice Corpran that they 
are not only drunk in every temperate and tropical 
country in the world, but even in the bitter Arctic 
regions their daily use is absolutely necessary to maintain 
health and strength. 
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The British Medical Journal SAYS ¢ ‘s Tt is now an 
accepted axiom that the North Pole cannot be reached 
without Lime Juice.” Dr. Nansen’s famous expedition 
carried five years’ supply of Rose's Lime Juice, and so whole- 
some and invigorating was it found by the explorers that 
they unanimously called it ‘‘ Fram Wine.” 

Rose’s Lime Juice AND Lime Juice Corpiar diluted 
with plain or potash water, supply delicious, wholesome, 
and refreshing beverages at all seasons, and are entirely 
free from alcohol. They may be obtaincd from all the 
principal grocers, wine merchants, and druggists. 

CAUTION, 

LL. Rose and Co., of London and Leith, as the original 
manufacturers of Lime Juice beverages, beg to warn the 
public against the numerous imitations of their. brand 
which are frequently offered under various names as being 
‘‘quite as good,” but cannot fail to give disappoint- 
ment to all who have once tried the original and 
genuine productions, which are made from the finest 
Limes in the world. ‘They are therefore absolutely pure 
and genuine, 
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predeceased him. He devises the Kitebrook estate and being £69,637. The testator gives £100 to his brother, the The will (dated May 11, 1894) of Mr. Alfred Coates 
all other hereditaments and premises in the parishes of Hon. Emelius Forester; £1000 each to his nephew Baron Coning, of Whickham Park, Whickham, Durham, forge- 
Chastleton, Oxfordshire, and Little Compton, Warwick, to Forester and his son the Hon. George Beaumont Forester ; master, who died on Feb. 13, has been proved at the 
his first and other sons successively in seniority in tail, £500, and any one of his racehorses, mares, or foals to his Durham District Registry by Thomas Metcalf, one of the 
with remainder to his daughters. The residue of his real nephew Viscount Newport ; £1000 to his nephew the Hon. executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
ind personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for all his Francis Charles Bridgeman ; £600 to his niece Lady Mabel £39,705. The testator gives £100 to his wife, Mrs. Jane 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


1122, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


“DIR. REC T AT MANUFACTURERS’ 


Show-Rooms: 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC 


The Largest and Choicest Stock 
in the World of 


CANTEENS, 
ENTREE DISHES, 
TABLE KNIVES, 
FISH KNIVES, 
DESSERT KNIVES, 
TABLE SPOONS, 
TEA AND COFFEE 
SERVICES, 
&Ce. 


AWARDED WINE GOLD 
MEDALS. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, Regent Street, W. 


| Canteens fitted to suit 

| the special requirements 

| of customers, whose own 
goods can be introduced if | 
| desired. 
| 


| Testimonial from 
Legislative Assembly, 

W. Australia. 
| “Your execution of the order for the 
| Plate of the Refreshment Rooms Com- 

mittee has given great satisfaction to 
the Members of Parliament.” 


GOLDSMITHS’ 
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The Goldsmiths’ Company’s Celebrated tise Plate Chest. 


A CHOICE 
ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES FOR CASH WITHOUT DISCOUNT. 
THE LARCEST AND CHOICEST STOCK IN THE WORLD OF SOLID SILVER, 


& SILVERSMITHS’ CG 


(THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savoty & Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) 


THE MAN UFACTURIN G 


Adjoining 
ee... Company. 


CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO SO ress) CENT. 
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The Largest and Choicest Stock 
in the World of 


CANDELABRA, 
CRUET FRAMES, 
DISH COVERS, 
VEGETABLE DISHES, 
FISH FORKS, 
DESSERT FORKS, 
DESSERT SPOONS, 
TRAYS 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT ST., W. 
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AWARDED THE CROSS OF 
THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, Regent Street, W. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 


POST FREE. 


GOODS FORWARDED TO THE 
COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


SELECTION OF F CANTEEN ‘iS IN STOCK from £7. | 





ELECTRO-PLATE, & CUTLERY. | 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


COMPANY, 112, REGENT- STREET, LONDON, W. 





{ ADJOINING 
\STEREOSCOPIL COMPANY 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


DECOR? TE | '& FORNISIF 


in besf manner af Ieasf oullay. 





-XEAST)S.W.- 





Eslimales & Sugseslive Schemes Free. See Calalogues. WORKS: BELVEDERE RD, SE. 


Xateriors Decorated and Furnished throughout, in any 
of the Traditional Styles, or in the best Modern 
Manner. 


SUGGESTIVE 
SKETCHES 








FREE. 





C.—2 1-C 
E.—4 ft. 5in Oak a ys <*> 4} - er. ith Burnished Iron oO a — 


Fittir ul « ie iing ft. 3i iL 15s. ee neon ay» 
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Original Schemes designed by Artists and executed by 
master craitsmen at competitive estimate prices. 





Many Novelties i: Carpets and Fabrics for Draperies 
and Furniture Coverings, 









».—~To match *C”’ Arm-Chair, 19/6, 


FOR BEST VALUES IN TASTEFUL FURNITURE, CARPETS, & FURWISHING FABRICS, SEE HAMPTON t sone BOOK OF DESIGNS & ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU, 
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GUINEA — 
GOLD 


CIGARETTES 














220, Regent St, W.: 66, Cheapside, K. (: 4 & The tans + Works, Shetfield, 





EX AMPTON & Sons, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. servepeRe RD.|'s's roe Bens ~ \p a oe 


THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


-MAPPIN BROTHERS 


ONLY ( 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (o2.05;2"") 


LONDON 


aporesses: ( & 220, REGENT STREET, W. 
——s | Mappin Brothers’ 


a | Canteens of 
——s —— 6 Ic J 
gee ‘ Queen’s’ Plate 


AND 
‘Queen’s’ Cutlery 


NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD. 
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ON APPROVAL, 
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THE 


Coning, and during her widowhood she is to have the use 


of his household furniture and effects, and an annuity of 
£200 ; £50 to 1 homas Mete ilf and £500 ipon trust for 
the education of his younger child: The 1 lue of his 
real and personal estate he leavi pon trust, for all hi 
children equal . 

* The will (dated A 0, 1885) of Mr. Louis Parnell, of 
129, Hi ind Road 1 f ‘ f M nd THouse 
Shepherd's Dus led on M i proved on 
May 25 by Mrs. Jane Mar ir ll, th vid ind ‘ 
Its J ( n Thiel t execut t] alia f 
the wer ; ‘ , 2e ) ~ + f 
1H | J. ( I] I 

i 
i 1} ‘5 
\ nia fi’ 
! nd l f Mr. W im | rt Baker 
I] ] for i irs | ria Hertford Detty 
s Bayfordbur I who lon Nov. 29, 
| M "2S by William Cli Baker, tl n 
ind x t t ilue of t pel mal estate being 
£7222 
Phe will (dated Dy 14, 1895) of Mr. William Whitehead 
Giaseoy! f Bapchild Court, near Sittingbourne, Kent, 
who died March 18, was proved on May 24 by Mrs. 
\ ivusta Plimley (sascoyvine the widow, und (reorge 
Cri ryyne and Edward Buckner (rascoyne, the sons, the 


DREW & SONS 


INVENTORS and SOLE MAKERS, 


PATENT WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS - 


Made in all Sizes and Patterns. 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, MORE PACKING CAPACITY 


than Trunks of usual make. Covered Dark Brown Waterproof 
Sail Cloth, or Covered entirely in Solid Leather. 





Sketch of Drews’ New Grande Vitesse Trunk for Packing 
Dresses and Clothes in Separate Trays. Trays fit in grooves 
in Trunk. Catalogues on application. 


ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 





successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 
powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 
THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post free, 7id. Larger 
sizes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 3d. Sold by many Ch: mists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. 


LBG AT GUARANTEE. 
1 D EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 
—_— 7 
y] the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND 
EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 


Insist on Full Name— 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER. 


mcs)y PICCADILLY 
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4 idling’ ; 4 
CAS 

DREWS’ NEW HAT-CASE. 
Hats and Bonnets securely fixed. - Feathers 
and Trimmings cannot get crushed or 
damaged when travelling. Strongly made 
and covered in brown or black waterproof 
sail-cloth, bound solid leather. 
Size Wo. 5, 21 in. long, 17 in. wide, 14 in. high. 

HOLDS SIX HATS COMFORTABLY, 


Price GO/- 
ALSO MADE 
Cheques should accompany Orders by Post. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 







ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


executors, the value of the personal estate being £33,361. 


NEWS 


The testator bequeaths £500 to his wife, and leaves the 


] 


residue of his real and personal estate, upon trust, for her 
for lif At her death he gives £2000 to his son Edward 
Buckner Gascoyne ind his residuary estate is to be 
divided in equal 1ares between his children. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES 


Man tniking testimoni ire being given to the character 


and influence of the late Canon Churton. When he was 
it Kton he began so to study the writings of St. Chrysostom 
U eto be ud of him that he almost knew them 
by heat Dor. Liddon exclaimed, on hearing this: ‘* He 
who knows or seeks to know St. Chrysostom by heart can 
be no common character.” His ways wereshy, absent, shrink. 


ng, and even abrupt, but behind them was an immense 
force of character. He was singularly familiar with the 
ne onary work of the Church of England in all lands. 


sy a correspondence which was world-wide, he entered 
everywhere into that work and into bonds of sympathy 
with the workers in every part of the globe. 

At the recent meetings of the English Church Union 
Viscount Halifax referred to the relation of the Church to 
the Nonconformist He said: ‘‘In regard to the 
Nonconformist bodies outside the Anglican communion, 
we always shown enough desire to recognise their 


bodies. 


have 
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best side, to do justice to their work, and to all they could 
plead on their behalf’ Assure dly we are bound to insist on 
the duty of complying with ev rything we believe to have 
been enjoined by Our Lord and His apostles on the 
Church, but does it follow that we have on that account 
the right to imply that God never does more than He 
promises ¥”’ Viscount Halifax is evidently very sore on 
the recent declaration of the Poy He thinks that if 
Cardinal Wiseman had been Archbishop of Westminster 
results might have been very different. He expressed a 
hope that in the case of England and Russia at least the 
first step might be taken for healing the schism which has 
so long divided the Kastern and Western ¢ hurches. 


Prebendary Villiers complained at the same meeting 
that Evangelicals did not give the sick the opportunity of 
receiving the Sacrament of Unction—not only Extreme 
Unction, but Unction. The Evangelicals, he said, ‘ 
second to none in their respect for Holy Scripture, and 
they have not yet repudiated St. James’s Epistle, and yet a 
distinctly Scriptural practice has ceased to be commanded 
in the English Church, and that this should be true is a 
reproach, Some of you may yet live to see our Bishops 
consecrate the oil on Maundy Thursday in their own 
Cathedral Church according to the Western use, and very 
generally applied to the penitent sinner in the faith and 
spirit of St. James’s directions, and not reserved only for 
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BOTTLES 1/1 2/9 x 4¢ 
JARS 11/- & 22+ 
Frepared only by 
ELLIMAN Sons Co 
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ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Noveltiesin Jewellery, Silver, and Electro-Plate (4000 Illustrations). Post Free, 


| PRECIAL.— The Association of Diamond Merchants, 6,Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C., ¢' 
vit 


ive highest prices for Precious Stones, Second-Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold, | 


ng Customers who prefer Second-Hand Articles. This has been a successfal department with the Association for many years. Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. 








New Moon Brooch, Choice 
White Brilliants, 
£8 15s. 


New Moon Brooch, or Hair Ornament, 
Choice White Brilliants, 
£15 1 


‘Three-row Diamond New Moon 


Brooch, £10 10s. 


With Gola ~ pS ry 


Chain pace 


Fine Brilliant 
wees Ring, 
18-ct. Gold Mount 

£33 1 








Crescent | 
Brooch or Hair 
Ornament, Finest 
White Brilliants, 
42 


Smaller Sizes 
from £8 lés- 


Diamond Jubilee Commemoration, Regd. 
No, 295,527. 


Best Gold Brooch, Diamonds 


“e}, and Enamel, . Pearls and Enamel, 
Y ¥ uaa Phen 


Cr. £3 3s. 


? 


Ok, . 
ey Dole 


New Dian.ond Star Brooch, Pendant, or 
Necklace for above, £5 58. A variety of larger size Stars in Stock. 








Hair Ornament, £5, Choice Whole Pearl Bead 


6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Centre, 15s. 6d. All 
. 6d. 
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res. Enamel Centre, 


3, Silver Figures, Enamel 
si 


Silver, 


g 
e ee 
9920006 ngQgas? ~ 
"ity , 5 158 
Pearl Necklet, with 11 White Brillia™® ” 
gna e 
oS 


Pendant, 18-ct., 21s. 
9 ct., 10s. 6d. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEVW HELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 
Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 


Telegraphic Address; “ Ruspoli, London.” 




















—— SMOKE THE CELEBRATED — | 


‘PIONEER’ 


SWEETENED TOBACCO. 


L LLL OS 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. | 


mney THE RICHMOND CAVENDISH CO. Lp. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 
Sold by all Kirst-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad, 
1 and 2 ox Packets, as and wh b Ti and 1 W. Tins. 
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WRITE FOR THE 


“BOOK OF THE BICYCLE,” 


FREE trom 


RUDGE- WHITWORTH, Ltd., COVENTRY. 
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THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, ~ 


Silver, Gp Gold, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. | 
£6. — See | 





THE COMPANY have greatly extended their 
Watch Department, and have now on_ view 
an exceptionally fine assortment of high-class 
Gold and Silyer Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
below those usually charged by other houses for 
similar goods. 

The Department is under the charge of a 
] # thoroughly, competent, practical man, who will at | 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 
in the selection or repairing of Watches. 





Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections 


GENTLEMAN’S GOLD ENGLISH forwarded on approval. 


KEYLESS WATCH. 
GOLDSHITHS? g SILVERSMITHS? COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W, (Adjoining Stereoscopic Co ) 
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The finest colors 
‘J® inthe world. 


RE OF IMITATIONS. 














NEW CROSS, LONDON, 


S.E. 98, BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


24, RUE ALIBERT, PARIS. 


FREE FROM DEADLY WHITE LEAD. 


Those about to Decorate should apply for Colour Card and Pamphlet to 


ASPINALI’S ENAMEL, Ltd., NEW CROSS, SLE. 








ERASMIC 


HERB SOAP 





RECOMMENDED 


BY THE 


MEDICAL PROFESSION 


IMPROVING & PRESERVING 
© COMPLEXION. 








¢ WARRINGTON 























SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS AND STORES. 


a! UNANNS a 


O 


cain . { 


HAG se AT LAST 


Samples and Prices on application to the Sole Importers— 


R. LEHMANN & CO, (Dept. P), 78 & 79, Turnmill St., LONDON, E.C. 

















FOR 
STRENGTH 


AND 


LTD., 


SHO W-ROOMS— 


LONDON, E.C, 


RIGIDITY, 


Write for Price List. 
Bamboo Cycle Co., 


59, HOLBORN: VIADUCT, 
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Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, and Strength. None Better. Prrapects reet. London. W. 
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For NORW ay FIONDe and SPITZBERG EN ladies Wedding ‘- Linvi ation ‘ Specimens free 
eaving July 22, Returning Avg. 20 | T. ‘CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.t 


ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF CHRONOMETER. - st 










For Bane CANAL, 8&1 PETERSBURG ep KHOLM 
SBY, COPENHAGEN, CHR ISTIANIA London make, Breguet sprung, ahd adjusted to prevent 
Leaving Aug. 25, Keturning Sept. 2 variation when worn Hunting, Shooting, or Yachting. 
-_ “ Band, Electric Light, High-Class Cuisine. In Hunting, Half-Huntine. or Crystal Glass, massive 
F. Gueew & Co Head Offices, Sct. Go Cases, £25 in & 1 Cases, £15. 
Managers { Axnprneon, Anprneon and Cx } Fenchurch Avenue Als , oi fold eee £26; or in ilver _— noge 0: | 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenne Also in Special Size for Ladies, in Silver Cases, £10; | 
London, : oF © the West End ranch Office, 16, Cockspur or 18-ct. Gold, £20. 
Street, s&.W 


Illustrated Book of Watches from £2 2s. to 
£500, Rings (with Card Size), Clocks, &c., 


Post Free. 
if 


SUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 


THE ROYAL ROUTE. 
COLUMBA, IONA, &c., SAIL DAILY, MAY TILE OCT. 
Official Guide, 64. and Is. Tourist Programme post free from 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


.W. BENSON, 


In 18-et. 


A H¢ OTE L GUIDE (T ariffs free) , Cold Cases, 
4 PUBLISHED BY F. TENNANT PAIN Vatchmaker & Jeweller to H.M. the Queen. 
108, FLEET STRERT, LONDON, EC 





THE STEAM FACTORY, 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, B.C. ; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


_ JUBILEE CLOCKS, for Churches, Schools, and Public | Buildings, from £10. Estimates Free, 


VHUN.— The First-Class Hotel Thune rhof, 

focing the Lake, in a Charming Situation, enjoying Bplen did 
and is fitt®d with all Meiern Improve 
Charges Moderate. Arrangements for a Stay.—) Peter, Manager 


GTAMMERING.—MR. ‘J. B. HADLEY 


undertakes the encorssfal treatment of ST AMMEM: ING and | 


other Defects of Specch. Highest Testimonial-. meultations by 
_eppolntinent.—87, Gloucester Pince, Portman Square, Ww. 


Views, ie OPEN, 











}{ COPING COUGH. 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 











THE celebrated effectual cure’ without 

internal medicine Sole Wholesale Agent Ww. 
EDWARDS and SON, 1 n Vi ia Street, I lon hore 
names are engraved on the Governm Stam] 

Sold by all Chemi Vr per tle 

TAsLoes ‘IMOLITE is the only 

thoronghly a *. s ses rowb ER Prepared 1 n 
experienced Chee ! ri prescribed by the . 
eminent Skin Dx st tee. ‘Bent for 14 or 36 penny stam) 
MOST INVALUATIE . 

J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, | Baker Street, 1 ndon, W 





4 I. the Box, of. 25 c. the Box, 


ico ASTHMA «---- 


EMPHYSEMA, BRONCHITIS, LASSITUDE 


CURED BY THE USE OF 


FRUNEAU PAPER. 
45 Years’ Success. The Only Award at the World Exhibition 
1889, to the exclusion of all Powders, Liquids, Mixtures, and 
the only one admitted for Exhibition. Of all the Best Chemist. 


E, FRUNEAU, Nantes. 
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The Celebrated Authoress, 
MRS. E. LYNN LINTON 


MRS. E. LYNN LINTON 


MRS. E. LYNN LINTON 
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Says 
Brougham II Malvern 
Jan. 16, 1806 
Dear Sir,—I have used your ‘ KOKO Ww 
since June last, and [ have not only stopped 
falling out, which had beer x ‘ fter 
severe illness, but I have an enti new g h 
of hair, while the old hair is longer As I 
not a young woman, but an ne, I think tl 
is a convincing test of th youl pa- 
ration.” 


I a a a ay Ma, aaa 


TLad Tian Tid 


ORDER FROM ROYALTY. 
ORDER FROM ROYALTY. 
ORDER FROM ROYALTY. 


“ Detmold-Lippe, 











{ rm y 
“T beg you to forward by return 6 Bott f 
‘KOKO.’ Itis for H.R.H. Prince Victor f 
Schaumburg-Lippe ’ (Grand-daughter of Queen 


Victoria and Sister to the German Emperor 


i i ' 
SIFT Cit aii lai eh ah Thi TY Yh 
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z > 
J. EDGHILL COLES, Eso. 2 

J. EDGHILL COLES, Esq. 4 

J. EDGHILL COLES, Esq. 2 

A wealthy retired City merchant, writes : ¢ 

* Arundel Lodge, Putney, > 

* July 3, 1806 = 

* Gentlemen,—I am now convinced that, with- > 

out exception, ‘ KOKO’ is the best preparation & 
possible for restoring hair. L was quite bald on = 

the front, top, and back of my head, and I ha = 

now a fine crop of hair. Iam strongly of opinion > 

that if the Duke of Cambridge, the Pri nee of = 

Vale a, and his good brothes knew your * KOKO ® > 

they would use it. am willing to = 

ans swe r any ques ation from anyone on the subjec >: 

T enclose my photo, just taken, and F = 
mation it a marvellous rec« very of my : air, > 

| esper ially as I am over sixty years of age. = 
= a spk ndid specific for headache, ar > 

ellent tonic. = 
RAPP LPP A } 


is an invigorating preparation 
for the “iair; it eradicates scurf 
and dandriff, prevents hair fall- 
ing, promotes growth, cleanses 
the scalp, allays irritation, and 
is delightfully cooling. Its 
unique testimonials prove it 
to be undoubtedly the best 
Dressing for the Hair. 








Old People Like It for its wonderful power to 
invigorate decayed hair, and induce an entire new 
growth when tat is possible. 

Wiadie-Aged peg Like It, because it prevents 


them from getting bald, and keeps dandriff away. 


Young Men ane) It, because it is an elegant 
preparation for dry, harsh, and brittle hair. 


Young Ladies Like It as a Dressing, because it 
gives the hair a beautiful glossy lustre, ensures a 
luxuriant growth, and enables them to dress it in 
whatever form they wish, where it will remain. 

Everyone Likes It, because it is perfectly 
colourless, contains no poisonous substance, 
grease, or dye, and does not soil or colour the scalp, 
Jace, or most delicate fabric in clothing, produces a 
wonderful, plonaang, and cooling effect on the 
head, and no othe ing is needed to give the 
hair the most eleg ant ap pe arance possible. 


1s., 2s. 6d., 


of all Chemists, &c., 


and 4s, 6d., 
or Tost Free from 
THE KOKO-MARICOPAS CO., Ltd., 


16, Bevis Marks, E.C.; and 233, Regent St., 
mdon, W. 
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ROYAL TESTIMONIAL! 








> ROYAL TESTIMGNIAL ! 
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ROYAL TESTIMONIAL ! 














Faec-Simile, 





D3 on bi, 

Aeserslr ote 
95 195 b. 

( 

OAM wa Whe 


Hie 


| EU PRR GAN HNN HM HEN AEN IN AIM ANN AN ANG ANG ANG AMG HEN AIM GING ORG, Play I PN I ek Tak Pubes Plans Pt om si setoty, rea TT Laks YL TT Lah Tbk Paes Plan! Puan PY ks iad PP ee ea 


ag: 





- Fanos Us ase 









The Great Actress, 
MISS ELLEN TERRY 
MISS ELLEN TERRY 
MISS ELLEN TERRY 


says: 














* KOKO for the 


' ' 
mes iT ae Tek aT TA aL aT a 


The Authoress of 
BOOTLE’S BABY, &c. 
BOOTLE’S BABY, &c. 
BOOTLE’S BABY, &c. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER), says: 











“Most decidedly use ‘KOKO,’ It will stop 
r hair from fallir t I happy. 


ral i "1 hi ' ' " i ' ‘ tai a i 
Pride TT Lhe FT Lien | Lhe PT has PY Laks PY ices Pee Pe PY Laks PY Like PP th, Lan Taal Tbe Tks The Pan Pca PY Lak! PY Land Pt Vays Nagel 


wo EM EE A EM EN AE Et MM IN 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 














( Gi J. IVEY M Knight at 
Wir r, wi 
Wir r,M ’ 
I end me another 1} f ‘KOKO? 
T ea ientiously st } KOK¢ ha 
performed all i I ha f ! it 
mH flicucion My hair ! t more than I 
liked. Since using it s« ny remains in my 
bus! I ha trong 1 1 1 1 my | 
nds, and shall certainly n u ul ther 
than * KOKO,.’”’ | 


AE Ma a aa at yg yg 


‘KOKO™ 


is an invigorating preparation 
for the Hair; it eradicates scurf 
and dandriff, prevents hair fall- 
ing, promotes growth, cleanses 
the scalp, allays irritation, and 
is delightfully Its 
unique testimonials prove it 
to be undoubtedly the best 
Dressing for the Hair. 


cooling. 


Old People Like It for its wonderful power to 
i ate r, and induce an entire new 
growth whe “wy possible 

Middle-Aced my wer he because it prevents 
ther r tt held, and keeps dandriff away. 

Young Men Like It, be suse it is an elegant 
preparation for ; , and ttle hair 

Youeg Botton Sie It as a Dressing, hecause it 
gi the hair a beautiful glossy lustre. ensures a 
luxuriant growth, and enables them to dress it in 
wi seheons tapen tine wish, where it will remain. 


Everyone Likes It, because it is perfectly 


lourless, contains no poisonous ubstance, 

rea ly nd does not soil or ¢ urt Ds 

le te fa 7) thi roduces a 

“ now rful, pleasant, anc nd cooling tte t on th 

head, and no other dr i o tn atee the 
hair the most elegant appearance possible. 


ls., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., «/ Chemists, Cs» 
or Tost Free from 
THE KOKO-MARICOPAS CO., Ltd., 


16, Bevis Marks, E.C.; and 238, Regent St., 
London, W 
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INVALID CHAIRS pp a ew wADULT FOR | Bate cual . WeOER / LEVE S O WN’ S 
& CARRIAGES, oar eg aE, he Perambulators & Mail Carts, 
er A) Bi Foca NEW DESIGNS FOR 1897, 


= . INVALIDS’ COMMODE CHAIRS, CARRYING 
tard 2 MERLIN CHAIRS. SPINAL COUCHES AND CARRIAGES, CHAIRS, | 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 









/ 
f 
4 
\ mi 
RECLINING CHAIRS, BED-TABLES, ¢ LL = kK 





f 1 | oo 
YA . BED-RESTS, LEG-RESTS, CRUTCHES, | —\. LAs 
\V i ’ ” , ‘ 4 Ee: “4 
oF ND AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FUR Fe ey Re — A eet LEVESON'S VICTORIA IN- \a = 
j )) av 









BATH-CHAIRS 


YW , WF ¢ Ke, ‘ 
i g WITURE FOR THE USE OF INVALIDS, >. Se RECLINING ss VALID'S CARRIAGE 
we A : pes If : ~suiclit 


<3 


{ K 
TIPS 
( iS x. 


ara E Al 
\ SS } 


THE “STANHOPE” CAR, for a 


ip or Lie Down 


EVES 1S ADJUSTABLE 
POUNGE. 










WICKER PONY- BATH-CHAIRS, 
} WITH HOOD 
AND WINDOW. 








4 > (s- - 
KLEY cout § Ay - ’ P ‘ 
: 3 f {Y> yr Sy 
é'/  TEVESON & SONS \ ¥« = 
£5 ATT Sa? 9 \ \ / co \ \ an 
f = te : 90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. Eos ee? : } SX pte nig aw 
me Leer St, 21, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W. CB) VOSS fOrN a C157) y, A Xf, 
} if Gf 35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. Whe S| |” t & )s XK /I\\S \s ; 
y i { 9, ALBION STREET, LEEDS — ae <\7 <i \\s = WK 
=< Gd di» 89, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. ~ Ly 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. (Established 1849.) THE “CANOE,” on Coo Springs 


JUBILEE MEDALS||. my mest” EAR-GAP. 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
FOR CHILDREN. Preventing Disfleurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy, 
LASTING SOUVENIRS. INEXPENSIVE In 
100,000 Medals Ready. 








63,LONG ACRE. | measure’ round he te 
4g . Od. 


; 
I. L. ‘CLAXTON, 62, ‘STRAND. 


, ' ROBINSON & CLE 
SPINK and SON, Medallisft, And 166 & 170, ap oi 
|| mccewe oasggs, 17 & 18, Piccadilly, W., and 1 & 2, Gracechurch St. Cornhill, E.C. | CAMBRIC | “Children's. 13s ‘AL Huerircus 


; Foe liq QUBENBORO’ 4 FLUSHING. POCKET : ev da 


LONDON. 




















’ TESTIMONIAL. 








Largest Makers of High-Class Hose in the World. | SAMPLES AND PRICE- 
. ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
Write for Price List and Sample, also Pump Catalogue, Twice Daily in both directions. Day and Nicht Services Large. Fast, and Magnificent Paddle Steamers. LISTS POST FREE, ‘HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Free by Post. Actual SEA Passage by the New 21 Knots Night Steamers 2) hours only. aoe oa 
| GREAT ACCELERATION oF San veces from as 1, 1897. 
MERRY WEATHER’S, | RERLAN. antval by Night Sersion 7 pam. LE Aa Jimi LONDON. srrieal by Day. Rereioe from Flushing 7.45 e 
63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, w.c. | j)\\) oye ‘e. iti Willewl i! HOUT TOUCHING LONI N nest i Vime ‘Tatl fi 


| EELAND EAMSHIP CO.S LONDON OFFICE, 44 ba ! be obta lat 'l l 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. NO MORE ASTHMA lticura 
; Benge er’s Food reo ru moa | G 
E P P Ss Ss is best for Babies, 


Awarded one hundred thousand francs Gold 





























and Silver Medals m = admitted to - un 
oe CLERY, ILLES, FRAN THE CREAT 
RATEFUL—COMFORTING. . R. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE, 
™ Invalids, & The Aged. 0 
© O C O A | SOLD BY ALL — &c THE POLY PHON esse aren ote eae. | SKIN CURE 
WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. MOFFAT, N.B. a ¢ xan \ F 
a . LA 3 - . 
5 woe \ ’ | Works wonders in curing 
| TN MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC © {| torturing disfiguring dis- 
| A a | © ~ me 
h ULM S ANT FAT AND PENSION : -. | eases of the skin scalp and 
By will rmtuce trom tt toe No better Health Resort. Golf, Fishing,| 2 ‘: | blood and especially baby 
“* oe ee Tennis. Excellent Roads for Cycling or| § " ; ew moteryaa Q humours. 
ey amp tor! Driving. se 
FEM Botanic Medicine Co, eM) or FRERES, 21, Bly zen, Landon, EC. | afer trenchant the a ou opal, rap on 





3, New Oxford Street NEWBERY. & Sons, 1, King Edward-et., ‘Tondon. PoTTER 


London, W.C. ee MR. - ARQUHARSON Manager and Sera Y descriptietaqder at most Moderate Charges. ne | Dated Caen cotr sole Prope Boston, U 


Bunpadi Janos 


BEST AND SAFEST NATURAL APERIENT. 


25 Years’ Success in the United Kingdom. 
Recommended and Prescribed by Medical Men everywhere. 











“HUNYADI JANOS has established itself in favour with leading physicians and therapeutists of 
every country, whose testimonies bear witness to its action as a speedy, sure, and gentle Aperient for 
ordinary use. It is remarkably and exceptionally uniform in its composition, and hae from defects 
incidental to many other Hungarian Bitter Waters.”’—Bririsn Mepica, Journat, Aug. 30, 1884. 


PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, the celebrated Berlin Physician, says that “HUNYADI JANOS” has 
always given him prompt and satisfactory results, and he considers it to be “one of the most valuable 





N AT U r ES of the Curative Agents at our disposal.” 
C H ¢ c. E S T CAUTION.—LEvery Bottle bears the Signature of the Proprietor, ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 






























SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRA 





1. Buckingham Pal ice. 2. St. Paul's Cathedral. 8. Hyde Park Corner. 

{. Corner of St. James’s Street. 5. Mar borough House 6. Charing Cross Station. 

7. The Law Cuurts 8. Londun Bridge. 9. St. George’s Church, Borough THE WNP 7 T T ny ‘ET ] 
10. St. George's Circus 11. Westminster Bridge. 12. The Horse Guards, , QU KEN 8 DIAMON D JUBILEE C on 


The Route to be taken by the Frocession is indicated by a White Line, the D 
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CELEBRATION: VIEW OF THE ROUTE OF THE ROYAL PROCESSION ON JUNE 22. 


ine, the Direction in which it will Travel being shown by Arrow- Heads, The Main Points on the Journey are represented by Figures in the small Key- Plan, 





